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PREFACE 


TN presenting this second volume in the British Poetry- 

Drama Guild series the editor gratefully acknowledges 
the generous help of the late Sir Ernest Jelf, Paul Henning, 
Otto de Pasctti, Max Hinrichsen, Lionel Bradley of the 
London Archives of the Dance, M. W. Dodsworth, Laurie 
Tester, Leo Silvera, Nadine Nicolaeva-Legat, Egon Stein, 
Margaret and Peter Sharp, Sydney Walton, Chairman of The 
British Weekly, R. W. Hart of Who’s Who in Music, Joseph 
A. Bollew of Music Forum and Digest (New York) and Luiz 
Marques of The Anglo-Portuguese News (Lisbon)! 

Special words of thanks are due to Frank Granville 
Barker for his work as Assistant Editor, and the Council of 
the British Poetry-Drama Guild, besides warmly thanking 
the contributors, expresses its thanks to F. J. Goodman for 
permission to reproduce the illustration which Jean Cocteau 
sketched for him at the Hotel Excelsior, Lido, Venice, in 
the Summer of 1948. 

All contributors to this volume have been granted 
complete freedom of expression, but this in no way signifies 
that the editor shares all the opinions thus represented. 

For the good wishes and kindly interest in New Hyperion 

of Sacheverell Sitwell, D. B. Wyndham Lewis, Siegfried 

Sassoon, Eric Blom, Sir Alan P. Herbert, Sean O’Casey and 

many others the Council of the Guild records its cordial 
thanks. 


York. 


GEOFFREY HANDLEY-TAYLOR 
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Clifford Bax 


ART VERSUS POLITICS 

A T the time of the Munich crisis a young author sent me 
^ ** a passionate pamphlet in which he maintained that 
every writer (and, I think, every artist) should at once enter 
the political arena. No other behaviour, he asserted, was 
worthy of our craft. 

Throughout my literary life I have been opposed to this 
view. In August 1914 Edward Thomas said to me: ‘ Well, 
it doesn’t seem worth while now to write nature-articles.’ 
In 1940 a Russian novelist said to me: ‘ Writing a novel? 
What! — now? ’ The temporary advantage of taking sides 
in politics or of writing about current and burning questions 
is clearly shown by the reputations of H. G. Wells and 
Bernard Shaw. Again, some of us suspect that the poets 
who became prominent in the nineteen-thirties — for 
example, W. H. Auden, Stephen Spender and'Cecil Day 
Lewis —owed their acclamation (at that time) to their 
pronounced sociological opinions. In a word, you can 

always get a hearing if you preach, and preach what your 
contemporaries desire to hear. 

Now, political excitement seems nearly always to dilute 
amstic production. In 1906, when I first spent some happy 
weeks in Dublin, the Irish people, though political by 

f J of overthrowing the 

foreign dominion of Groat Britain. Sometimes they railed 

sometimes they ranted, but national independence must have 

seemed to diem as remote as women's suffrage to the women 

of the sixties: something, in fact, which might engage their 
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surplus energy, not more. And yet at that very period (the 
nineteen hundreds) how notable a literary group was at 
work, non-politically, in Dublin; Yeats, A.E., George 
Moore, Edward Martyn, John Eglinton, Padraic Colum, 
James Stephens, Lady Gregory and several others of fine 
quality. Since Eire became free and has had to manage her 
own affairs, what has become of Irish literature? Although 
English critics tend to exaggerate the value of any Irish 
writer, few Irish names are now offered for our homage. 

We see the same literary decline in Italy during the 
Risorgimento, when Italian authors were preoccupied by the 
aims of Mazzini and Garibaldi. Search into any anthology 
of Italian verse and you will find a dry dearth of true poetry 
between the death of Leopardi and the maturity of Carducci. 
Moreover, little work of high merit (so far as I know) has 
been produced by Germany or Russia since the Germans 
and Russians have been so busy with State affairs. 
Turgeniev, Dostoievski, Tolstoi and Tchekhov wrote under 
a tsarist regime, and so did Tschaikovski, Mussorgski, 
Borodin and Rimski-Korsakov. The best Russian artists in 
our time (Nicolai Gubski, the novelist, and George Kirsta, 

the painter) work in England. 

And what of times further back than the nineteenth 

century? I cannot prove that it was so, but my strong 
impression is that the innumerable and superb painters who 
adorn the Italian Renaissance left politics to their dukes and 
princes, concentrating their own lives upon the exacting 
difficulties of art. In the same way, we cannot even guess 
at the political opinions of our Elizabethan dramatists, 
except that Shakespeare seems to have had a strong 
aristocratic bias. True, an Elizabethan Bernard Shaw might 
have had to scribble his plays in the Tower, perhaps with 
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his cars lopped off; but this merely sharpens my point, which 
is that the Elizabethans avoided the Tower, and that energy 
spent on politics is energy withheld from art. 

Even Macchiavelli excluded politics from his few 
comedies. Dante and Milton, admittedly, were poet- 
politicians; but it is the political element in Dante's work 
which is now dead wood, and as for Milton he seems to have 
kept the two interests in separate parts of his mind. 

Unless we resolutely sift politics away from literature, 
the Letters of our age will show poorly in the eyes of 
posterity. Politics are the right material of daily newspapers 
and perhaps most ‘ weeklies,' for they are the ephemeral 
interests from one day to another: but it is exasperating to 
note how often the chief ‘ literary' paper in Great Britain 
uses page after page in discussing political books and even 
political notions. We can read about politics in the morning 
paper. Wc might well be spared them in what is called the 
literary supplement of a great newspaper. 

We should have lost much if Keats had wasted his genius 

on the passing events and political hopes of 1819; if we could 

pess whether Browning voted liberal or conservative; or 

if wc had the slightest inkling of Leonardo’s partisanship. 

Of course the artist should record his vote if everybody else 

who is equally ill-informed insists on trying to steer the 

country; but his true occupation is, as 'twere, to hold a 

mirror up to human nature, not to preach or to tub-thump. 

The artist who stands aside from the dog-fight must expect 

to be charged with living, in an Ivory Tower. He may have 

his reward ,n days when ‘ the dust of the mere immediate ’ 
has subsided. 
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ROMAN PORTRAIT 

YV 7 HAT arc these colourless, wide-open eyes 
Intently staring inwards at the future? 
What this immense face rigidly awake, 

Last witness of an age long fallen asleep? 

Only the surface of this stone has meaning, 

And round and round about my glances rove 
Like a blind man’s finger-tips drawn to and fro, 
Reading a difficult word, while far away 
The trumpet of a formidable threat, 

Grown harmless as the curlew’s cry, blares Trajan. 

Time was, at leisure on the balcony, 

An ageing man sat by his ageless twin 
Till a boulder grew the look of a passing mood. 
That sullen pout of the underlip still means 
Trouble in Pontus, though the affair blew over 
Even while the worry of it turned to stone. 

(You may remember there were fears of prolonged 
Unpleasantness, but happily the troops, 
Cross-posted at such risk from Thrace, arrived 
When there was nothing left to do hut feast 
And carry out the routine crucifixions.) 

‘ Those drawings for the arch at Bcnevcntum; 

Too much reserve, too Grecian, and myself — 

In all the bas-reliefs, four panels of them, 
Portrayed but only once, and even then 
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Not mounted. How these trifles will hang fire! 

Then Lucia again in private audience 
Tomorrow. Surely it’s enough to have pushed 
Her odious little spouse into the Senate? 

She serves her turn, though. Best go through with it. 
She’s useful as a chatterbox at meals.’ 

So drift his thoughts to the lulling chime of the chisel, 
— Women like moths around a purple flame, 

A general’s dull chat, the hushed approach 
Of diffident sandals on mosaic floors — 

While absently he inclines the Imperial gaze 

Down-hill, sees first his peacock lawns where Neptune, 

In giant, weathered nakedness reclined 

And pouring water from an urn, presides 

Over his artificial stream; beyond 

The lake a summer-house, then breathless trees, 

Between the cypresses a glint of river, 

And there, in the same spot as yesterday, 

The same boys bathing. 

Smoulder of damp leaves, 

An umbered, autumn stillness everywhere, 

And suddenly the Emperor relaxed 
His attitude of bored repose, stood up 
Without a word and walked away, leaving 
The artist to make do, or better still, 

Start work on one of the four replicas 
Bespoke for the four corners of the earth. 




John Pudney 


DROUGHT 


* i 'HE river in my blood broods like a droughty summer’s, 
Idling beside the footmarks on the sandspit, 

Bearing no print of painted oars or swimmers, 

Lax in spirit. 


No favours and no failures, while these waters idle, 
Quicken the course from waters-head, no traffic 
Burdens a mood that craves the sea’s cold tidal 
Kiss of logic. 


JANUARY 

W/HOEVER secs a January smile 

But has misgivings for a callow year 
As innocent of beauty as of guile? 

Whoever sees a January smile 

But secs hot frost in June, the smouldering pile 

Of August firewood? Yet how hope is dear! 

Whoever sees a January smile 

But clownishly grins back from ear to ear. 
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THE OLD BRIDGE AT AVIGNON 

*T" 1 IRELESS in time the centuries turn and flow 
A Into the deeper sea of one, the all, my dream, 

The all alone, eternal myth of man, 

This mountain seen in the dark backward of my theme, 

The dolphin’s history pictured in Time’s sea 
In the tower’s upper chamber far above the river 
Where the broken bridge stops short of the other bank 
And the undefended gateways of forgotten wars. 

Love runs not like a river, sweeping 
In this cool curve towards the sea 
Beyond the marshes, deserted by flamingoes 
And the wild bulls. We who are crucified 

Must drink a little water at the end, must love 
The hard light of the sea, and the dark sad music 
Of the racing river, running for ever 
Towards the empty sandbanks and the birds, our love, 
our death. 
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THE RIVAL PRINCES 

T ONG LIMBED runner of the golden art' 

O leaping mountaineer with yellow shirt — 
Young Fortinbras! —engaging everywhere 
Loungers on farms or toughs on capstancd pier, 

On quays enlisting sullen jerseyed man 

Who, lured by smiles leaves seas for inland plan; 

Fortinbras recruits him for his enterprise. 

Then dash to bed-sick uncle who says No 
Till, badgered to exhaustion, falls to pillow 
Ends argument, — and with a magic Yes. 

Then off to Poland goes our blond success 
With breastplate blaze, and song of clinking iron, 
And like a small, insistent, bouncing sun 
Strides Fortinbras across the dullard plain - 
Young Captain Head-in-air, with men at arms 
In steady columns, moving into storms. 

He’s watched by pale, contemptuous, Danish cousin. 
Hamlet, with finger under falling lock, 

Descries the echelons dwindle into smoke. 

He visualises (at the end of march) 

Heads blown off in snouted cannon’s shock, 
Through Polish haze imagines belching lurch 
And blindfold grasps of that Giant Grenadier 
Who gropes, with clouting Hands, for cousin dear. 
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But Fortinbras will dodge Him with a mock. 
Instead, Hamlet will He stumble on and choke, 
And huff him quibbling in a chamber brawl. 

So Hamlet’s dead. Then hark! the drums are quick 
Of Fortinbras, athletic from the dark 
He runs up steps, flings open doors, looks down 
On all mere twister Intellect has done — 

Accepts the Kingdom’s crown. 
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Robin Skelton 


LOVERS 

'"pO stand outside 

and see their petalled union 
flower like light 

and snapt bread’s white communion 
is shining water to the touch, 
our innocence of hands 
spread radiant to the strange delight 
their transience demands. 
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THE INLAND SEA 


T TERE and near as the hands of the sea 
where the sea holds the land 
till the climbing dark and all time are dying, 
where the walls are down, and the sand 
is a building-ground for the flair 
of a poet or lover, or the boy highflying, 
and the dunes of the heart are free, 
is the country we know. Wholly days and night 
are trapped in the sea’s green hair 
and this half-darkness here is half our light. 


Fair and far from the prayers of the kind 
and their wiles who’d have you sleep 
safe and sound in the boisterous shires of land 
and surf, is the country we keep 
reclaimed in the bay of the mind, 
where the smooth white gulls rise over the sand 
and the nodding heads of the blind. 

Walk firmly that shore, whatever the wise ones 
devise for your footsteps, and find 
in yourself the unknown, the only horizons. 


* 
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AUTUMNAL 

(for M.H.) 

/ T*HE worm that tunnels in the bone 
*** shall carve the sallow rune 
which fingers spell in waiting-time 
to raise the lettered stone. 

• 

The grinning piper in the skull 
shall balk my latest conjuring trick, 
and in the mirror’s brittle tunc 
shall pipe my cold climacteric. 

The lies we hung about our days 
shall shield the apathetic truce; — 
the nightmare hope we dared not raise 
for time we had not wit to lose. 

Come to my side and comfort me 
and twine your tendrils in my hair, 
invoke, in stringent ecstasy 
the rituals of despair. 

The crystal of a hollow hand 
shall shape the hollow womb, 
and drift of leaves obliterate 
the rebus on the tomb. 
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FIRST SNAW 


G ERE leaves are crisp, 
and nae birds caa; 
hairst-mists hae smeik’t 
the plums on the waa; 
ilka thing growean 
trummles at the faa. 


Spring wi its green 
will gie youtheid, 
neist year, and neist, 
when earth’s nearest dcid. 
But mair smirran snaw 
will be frostan my heid! 
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POEM 


TY frozen love you come to as a sun 

melting the ice that locks the water’s strength, 
by no proud winter scared to make it run 
its swirling flood throughout the summer’s length; 
with what great warmth you coax its hugest wave 
humbly upon a golden shore to break, 
its merest ripple you increase to brave 
while all its tides of your delight partake; 


how thankful can I be more than to set 
these days and nights a course as you direct, 
driving its current from each snowy threat 
towards your fire how long you can protect; 

which is my aim, think as I do of when 
you will be gone and ice will form again. 
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POETRY READING AND 
APPRECIATION 

"pOETRY is a kind of private speech. Through it the poet 
holds, as it were, a conversation with himself which 
only later and indireedy he communicates to others. Instead 
of choosing words casually, as in everyday talk, to produce a 
momentary effect upon his listener, he selects them with 
extreme care for their sounds, meanings and associations, * 
compensates for the absence of facial expression and gesture 
by greater exactness of _ statement, and uses his mind, 
emotions and imagination at their highest point of concentra¬ 
tion. 

But although poetic speech is heightened and more 
intense, it is still speech. Its raw materials are the vowels 
and consonants, rhythms, emphases and inflections of 
ordinary intercourse. Its end is still communication. And 
just as reported speech seems inadequate on paper, so printed 
verse is incomplete, requiring the warmth and colour of the 
human voice to give it life again. 

Of course this need not mean the material voice. We 
can read poetry silently. In fact some of our greatest enjoy¬ 
ment may come in this way. But only by exercising that 
aural imagination which allows remembered sounds and 
rhythms to reassert themselves in our inward ear. Unless 
speech is present, at least mentally, what we arc reading is 
not a poem but merely a paraphrase. The ‘ meaning ’ of 
poetry is as dependent on its sound as is the * meaning ’ of 
music. One cannot exist without the other. 
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Reading poetry to ourselves, therefore, is like studying the 
score of a symphony at home. It is satisfying enough if we 
have a store of sound-memory to draw upon, hopeless if we 
haven't. Relatively few people possess this ability with 
verse, or they have it very imperfectly developed. Nor is 
this surprising when one considers how rare are the oppor¬ 
tunities for listening to poetry compared with those tor 
music. Would musicians read a score with any pleasure if 
they had never heard a syrpphony performed — and well 
performed? Yet many readers attempt the silent reading of, 
say, ‘ The Leaden and Golden Echo ' without having behind 
them an aural experience of great poetry finely spoken. No 
wonder the poem is incomprehensible to them, or makes 
merely a fragmentary appeal. Their ear is only half- 
educated and their eye stumbles over symbols. They need 
to hear it spoken by someone who understands both the 
poem and the means of interpreting it, when its meaning 
will become instantly clear. Much of the obscurity which 
critics allege in the work of Donne, Browning, Hopkins and 
Eliot is due to this kind of eye-reading. It dissolves when 
the offending poems are read aloud by someone with an 
instinctive love for these poets and a voice trained to express 


But even if we are capable of repeating poetry in sound 
for ourselves and acting as our own interpreters, we still need 
to hear the readings of others in order to extend our apprecia¬ 
tions. It would be a strange music-lover who browsed over 
music-sheets and never visited a conccrt-hall or listened to 
the radio. He would be still more peculiar who imagined 
that his own amateurish poking at the piano keys represented 
the acme of interpretation. Yet that is precisely how many 
poetry-lovers act. They forget it is impossible for any one 
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person, left to himself, to develop a universal appreciation. 
There are some poets for whom we feel an instinctive 
sympathy, whose attitude of mind and handling of language 
seem closely akin to ours. Other poets are likely to remain 
outside our range of appreciation until we listen to readers 
with the same natural affection for them. 

It is also forgotten that interpretation in any art requires 
training and practice. We recognise it where the flute or 
violin is concerned, but our familiarity with the speaking- 
voice has bred contempt. We imagine it as something that 
can be easily mastered. In actual fact it is supremely 
difficult. Learning to regulate the column of air, the reed, 
the resonators and the dozens of minute adjustments of lips, 
tongue and palate would strike us as impossible if we saw 
the voice as an instrument outside ourselves. By infinite 
patience and experiment, from childhood onwards, we do 
learn to use it — after a fashion. But we have only to hear 
those examples round us to know how unsatisfactory the 
result may be technically, how seldom we find a speaking 
voice which is efficiently produced and really pleasing to 
listen to. And how much more rarely is the owner able 
to use that voice to communicate all the ideas, impressions 
and degrees of meaning that he wishes to express. Is it 
surprising then, that the average reader makes a very poor 
showing when he attempts to communicate other people’s 
thoughts and feelings expressed in the far subder and more 
complex form of verse? 

The fact is that the interpretation of poetry is as difficult 
as that of music. To deny this is to affirm, in effect, that 
poetry is an inferior art and to keep the standard of its 
interpretation and criticism on a lower level. If we believe 
that poetry is the equal of music, we must also believe that 
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its expression demands as arduous preparation. We have to 
study poetry as carefully as a pianist studies music its 
structure and development, its use of language and imagery, 
and the methods of individual poets — so that the speaker 
fully understands what he is trying to convey. And we must, 
like the musician again, learn to master our instrument, so 
as to give it effective control over breathing and phrasing, 
quality of tone, precision of articulation, range of pitch, and 
variety of rhythm and inflection. In other words, we have 
to make it sufficiently sensitive and flexible to respond to the 
slightest fluctuation of thought and mood. Inner apprecia¬ 
tion is not enough, just as it is not enough to play Chopin 
‘ with feeling.’ Interpreting any art is making tangible the 
intangible, and conveying it to the listener or spectator. 

Technique is an essential bridge between. 

All this, of course, is the province of the teacher or text¬ 
book writer. It cannot be discussed in so short an article. 
But one general observation might be made because it is so 
frequently overlooked. That is the difference existing 

between lyric, narrative and dramatic verse. 

We said at first that poetry is speech. But the speech 
changes with the poet’s motive and with his listeners. In 
narrative verse he is telling a story directly to the audience. 
In drama he creates a situation and addresses them indirec y 
through his characters. In lyric verse he is talking to himsel 
and letting the audience overhear. If the interpreters under- 
stood this fundamental conception - the profound effect 
has on technique and especially on the speaker s attitude 
mind - their readings would be greatly improved 

With singers the principle is generally recognised They 
don’t employ an identical manner for drawing-room ballads 
and grand opera. Unless they confine themselves to one type 
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of work, they are prepared to adapt their style to the different 
material. But this is not always true in verse-speaking. The 
B.B.C., for instance, employs actors for most of its readings. 
While a few of them are able to adjust their technique and 
intelligence to lyric poetry, the majority dramatise and 
declaim it with little feeling for its mood and form. 

This insensitiveness to poetry is one of the mysteries of 
broadcasting. No organisation has worked so hard to foster 
a love of music, or taken so much care in the selection of 
conductors and instrumentalists. Yet their treatment of 
poetry is casual in the extreme. If they had devoted to it one 
' hundredth of the time, respect and experimentation that they 
have given to its sister art, the condition of poetry in this 
country to-day would be far healthier. 

Radio is an ideal medium for verse, especially in its more 
intimate forms. Much modern poetry with subject matter 
too personal or too introvert for the platform can be con¬ 
veyed by wireless without embarrassment and without that 
technical distortion or enlargement which is inevitable in the 
concert hall. Speaker and listener, though separated by miles 
of space, enjoy an intimacy impossible in any other medium. 
It is time the B.B.C. began really to exploit that medium. 
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MASEFIELD’S TRAGEDY OF NAN 

VyrORDSWORTH and Synge both, though differendy, 
** impress on us the poetic value of rustic speech; and 
it is significant that a tragic hero is often either a king, to-day 
for various reasons difficult, or a peasant. It is not easy to 
endow a bank-clerk or solicitor with intensest tragic force, 
though Journey's End does something of the kind. Hardy’s 
Tess is ideal; she is outwardly a peasant, yet baronial 
aristocracy is in her veins, suggesting an interplay of super¬ 
ficial appearance and inward worth. Antony and Cleopatra, 
most royal of plays, has many thoughts of ‘ beggars ’ with a 
rustic fig-vendor dominating and directing the action at the 
crucial moment before Cleopatra’s death. A balance of 
spiritual and material aristocracies is hinted, reflecting the 
peasant birth and eternal kingship (felt in the crown of 
thorns and inscription on the Cross) of Christ as against the 
temporal royalty of Herod and Caesar, in the New 
Testament. The reciprocal interaction of these two glories, 
material and spiritual, is continually integral to Shakespeare s 
historical and tragic understanding. Now Masefield s 
Tragedy of Nan — to which criticism, with the exception of 
some valuable comments in Professor Allardyce Nicoll’s 
British Drama, has scarcely done justice —is a fine instance 
of the Shakespearian conception. From poverty, inferiority, 
and harsh cruelty the action ascends to a royalist and spiritual 

assertion that repays closest attention. 

Social injustice, greed, essential littleness and meanness, 
converge torturingly on Nan, a rustic girl of innate dignity 
and nobility of feeling. She suffers consequently from 
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Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan 

loneliness and an inferiority not so much born in her as 
forced, particularly by the disgrace of her father’s unjust 
hanging and the insults to which it submits her. Her lover’s 
desertion is the climax of her endurance. These substance* 
are not unusual: Hamlet’s story is, essentially, the same. In 
such tales we identify ourselves with the misunderstood and 
lonely grandeur of the protagonist while readily fitting our 
associates into the adverse camp of fools and knaves. How¬ 
ever realistic the outward setting in Nan , its message, 
whether of suffering or of victory, is of this more profound 
and tragic kind. 

The first two acts are heavily realistic and often harsh in 

their stark projection of spiritual pain, though* Masefield’s 

use of the Gloucester dialect attains from the start a natural 

poetic vigour almost comparable with Synge’s Irish : 

They 'aven’t no grief, the beasts asn’t. Cropping on 
the meadows when the sun do shine. 

The poetic force grows swiftly in the third act in use not 

only of dialect, but of symbol. I point especially to the 

symbolism of (i) the Gaffer and his Fiddle; (ii) the Severn 

Bore; (iii) Gold, especially the Gold Riders, and (iv) the 

Horn; and to the relation of all these to a victorious and 
kingly love. 

The Gaffer recalls other famous instances of madness used 
to disclose new dimensions of dramatic significance: 
Cassandra in the Agamemnon, Edgar in King Lear , and _ 
more recendy - Stanhope in Journey's End. The Beggar 
in Good Friday performs a similar function; but Nan , with 
its basis of strong prose realism, is perhaps the more poetic 
work; conversely King Cole, , on the face of it a straight poem, 
only occasionally assuming dialogue form, is probably more 

Ce P y dr ? matic th ™ some of Masefield’s plays. It almost 
*ems, indeed, that the last thing a would-be poetic-dramatist 
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of Shakespearian tendencies should attempt to-day is the 
writing of drama in poetry. 

The Gaffer is, precisely, a prophet of love and victory in, 
or over, death; his fiddling relating him further to music. 
As for the Severn Bore, this, through the Gaffer’s words, 
assumes terrific import, relating the action, and in particular 
its tragic conclusion, to issues natural (observe the many refer¬ 
ences to apples, cows, fishes) and universal. As so often, the 
sea becomes both a death-symbol and a cleansing, maybe a 
fertilising, force, a clean washing (as in Keats’ sonnet) over 
the shores of befouled humanity. Its use here is thus more 
optimistic than in Riders to the Sea and resembles rather the 
great conclusion to 


Powy’s Glastonbury Romance : 


It come nearer. Wammerin’, wammerin’! ’Ush, it 
says, ’(Jsh, it says. And there comes a girt wash of it 
over the rock. White. White. Like a bird. Like a 
swan a-gettin’ up out of the pool. 

But white is not the dominating colour: rather gold. White 
and gold, with the red of blood, are all blended with the 
approaching tide in the Gaffer’s reminscence: 

She looked out of the window, my white vlower done. 
She said, ‘ The tide. The tide. The tide coming up 
the river.’ And a horn blew. The gold rider blew 
a ’orn. And she rose up, my white vlower done. 
Gold ’air on the pillow. And blood. Oh blood. 
Blood of my girl. Blood of my vlower. 

The interweaving of poetic optimism (gold hair, the gold 
rider and his horn) with horror (blood) is most skilful 
throughout the latter part of Nan. The gold rider may be 
distantly related to that strange vision in Riders to the Sea 
of Maurya’s dead son riding on a horse, dressed in glistening 
garments. But in Nan the symbol suggests rather some 
mighty, positive, conquest, some triumph of a royal love. So 
the horn sounds nearer and nearer towards the close: 
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The horn. The horn. Gold hoofs beating on the 
road. They beat like the ticking of a ’eart. Soon. 
Very soon. The golden trump. 


Gold is variously used: the ‘ gold ’air on the pillow ’ of the 
Gaffer’s love; the harvest moon, golden flag-flowers, ' apples 
of red and gold ‘ gold ’oofs of the horses,’ the ‘ golden 
trump,’ the ‘ gold rider.’ And all both blends and contrasts 
with the gold of money paid to Nan in recompense for the 
unjust execution of her father. The gold-symbolism of 
Timon of Athens is repeated, the one symbol in both having 
dual significances, spiritual and material: the comparison 
of ' gold hoofs ’ to the ‘ ticking of a heart ’ in Nan corres¬ 
ponds to the pun on money in Timon’s ‘ Tell out my blood 
... cut my heart in sums... a thousand drops pays that.’ So 
Nan remembers her father’s sweet singing choked in death: 

‘ And for that I get little yellow round things.’ She gives 
some to the Gaffer for his long desired headstones on his 
love s grave, as Romeo, Gloucester in King Lear, and Timon 
(to Flavius) arc generous at the last. The Gaffer jangles 
them, imitating bells, and the two sorts of gold are fused in 
his words with a pun on angels: 

Twelve. Twelve. Us rang out a peal at twelve. 
Angels. Gold angels. The devil walks the dark at 
twelve. Ghosts. Ghosts. Behind the white ’cad- 
stones. Smite ’em, gold rider. Smite ’em with thy 
bright sharp spear. 

In which the opposition of the gold rider and death is 
beautifully distinct. 


Nan shows in short space a condensation of Masefield’s 
favourite impressions, thus attaining a compactness and 
power unique in his work. Riding and hunting are basic 
to two long poems, Right Royal and Reynard the Fox, and 
the action of the fine ballad The Hounds of Hell is 


c 
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dominated by a nightmare hunt and 4 devil’s horn. - One of 
Masefield's children's stories, where the author’s fancy riots 


as it pleases, uses hunting, riders, and the sound of a horn 
to mysterious and supernatural purpose. King Cole , which 
together with Good Friday one might rank second to Nan 
in importance in an assessment of Masefield’s work, 
similarly contrasts sordid ineffectuality with an inward and 
spiritual glory, the circus taking on a gold-glistening wonder, 
the horses stepping proudly to King Cole s Hute, each artist 
living and looking the part he has dreamed. It is a spiritual 
coronation accompanied by the actual visit of the King to the 
circus. In Nan likewise, gold, royalistic images (as we shall 


sec), horses and riding, with suggestions of music, announce 
a similar victory and resolution. Finally the Severn Bore, 
with its overwhelming, resolving impact on this earthy 
action, uses the author's especial love, the sea: more exactly 
perhaps than do his specifically sea tales, since he has spent 
most of his life on land, the sea being something of an 
escape; and as such used here, however powerfully, at the 

limit, as it were, of other action. 

Though harsh realism is all but resolved into a golden 
flood of triumph there is no facile and arbitrary sequence. 
Right at the close, Nan horribly murders her former lover, 
like Tess Like Cleopatra, she may be said to kill herself, 
partly at least, to avoid a more dreadful and disgraceful 
end She is not sentimentalised. The play is even daringly 
unmoral. Moreover, as in Shakespeare, and more neatly 
than is usual in Ibsen, the higher symbolisms flower 
organically, rooted in a natural soil. The Gaffer is an o 
half-witted rustic, the Severn Bore an observable fact, belief 
in its demand for a life a local superstition. I he Horn so 
terrific in its dramatic meaning as interpreted through the 
Gaffer’S consciousness is yet a very ordinary coach-horn. We 
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are warned in the dialogue, ‘ You’ll hear the horn long 
before the coach is due.’ Again: 

Dixon: Where can I catch this coach? 

Mrs. Pargetter: Just down the lane, sir. It is but a step . . . 

The poetic glamour is based on a correct rustic dialect. The 
strongly idealistic and romantic essences are all related to a 
crude actuality. There is an interweaving but no too rigid 
distinction, with an orchestration most skilful and highly 
complex. The Gaffer is a chorus and a commentary, at once 
living, directing, and interpreting the action. Nan is caught 
up into the poetry of his mind, responding to his wandering 
phrases as Lear responds to mad Tom, till they chant 
antiphonally one mystic language of symbol. Her own 
natural utterances elsewhere are often as much commentaries 
as replies. Different categories of consciousness draw 
strength from their reciprocal activity, the high romantic 
symbolism and harsh realism completing each other. The 
golden mysticism may be set against an image dark, folk- 
lorish, naturalistic and earthy: ‘O night-owl laughing in 
the wood!’ The last movement starts with an introduction 
of the symbols, quiet but rising; falls back to money-greed, 
reviling and bitterness; and surges up like a wave, 
synchronising now both elements, harsh and golden, in Nan’s 
murder of her lover to the wild music of the Gaffer’s words. 
It is something of a musical composition; music is suggested 
in Gaffer’s fiddle, Nan’s father’s singing, Gaffer’s bell- 
speech, the horn. But what is more important is the music 
of dramatic emotion and symbol, a music born of, never 
imposed on, the conflict, the agony, and the victory. The 
Gaffer s consciousness is tuned in to new dimensions of the 
actual; he is revealing what is already there, a radio releasing 
invisible music, chanting of the ‘ roarings of the waters,’ 
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‘ the drums be a-roaring,’ the tide ‘ singing, singing.’ Or 
murmuring: 

There be a music on the sea, a soft music. The ships 
be troubled at the music. 

With what strong and simple noun-and-verb statements the 
symbols are left to speak for themselves. So the mystery is 
projected through imagery of some royal nature beyond our 
sight: 

It be coming. Out of the wells of the sea. The 
eagles of the sea hear it. They sharp their beaks. 

The whole action is mastered by some mighty, conquering 

power. 

The tragic sacrifice is therefore infused with a sense of 

necessity, purpose, and reverence. The cows and rabbits are 

kneeling at the full moon, even the flowers kneel. Nan 

decorates herself ritualistically for her end: 

Gaffer: Roses for your ’ air, my beauty. O mv bright 
’ansome of the world. (He gives her the roses 
reverently) Roses in your ’air. And the brides air 
loose. (Nan places a rose in her hair and loosens it 

about her). 

She is now a ‘bride,’ and crowned, like Cleopatra; like 
Romeo in his dream, awakening from death ‘ an emperor. 
It is indeed some kingly love that rules this sordid, agonised, 
story, in the Severn Bore imaged - forecasting Lawrence - 
as a ‘ crowned snake,’ in the eagles of the sea sharpening 
their immortal beaks, in the angelic figures, spears uplifted, 
above tombs; in the gold rider and his nearing, summoning 
horn. So, as Nan, loveless and lonely except for the Gaffer’s 
muttered dreams, is about to murder that lover whose mean- 
souled insignificance has shattered her faith in all human 
love, at this moment the Gaffer glories in some ecstasy of 
insane, Shakespearian, knowledge: ‘ O Love, you be a King. 

A King.’ 

3 6 


Pamela Hansford Johnson 


THE NOVEL OF MARCEL PROUST 

J~^(JRING the later years of the war, I was impressed by 
hearing again and again, from friends at home or in 
the Forces — ‘lam reading Proust!’ There was always, at 
the end of this pronouncement, the distinct lift of the 
exclamation mark, which seemed to indicate that the speaker 
was, indeed, reading Proust not out of a dogged desire for 
self-education but out of a pure and surprised delight. 

And this pure and surprised delight must, I think, come 
to any reader of human tastes and appetites, a profound 
interest in human beings and a sensuous joy in the natural 
world, who comes for the first time, without inhibition, upon 
A la Recherche du Temps Perdu. Coterie criticism and 
appreciation have served Proust ill; by concentrating for 
years almost exclusively upon the specialised side of his 
work, the philosophy, the researches in to the nature of time 
and memory, it has given him the reputation for being a 

1 difficult ’ writer, a writer for the intellectually-accomplished 
few. 

I think it is only recently that this great novel has come 
to be recognised as one of the most vital and enchanting 
works of human truth, containing one of the most 
marvellous portrait-galleries in the whole of world literature. 
It is, among other things, a great comic novel. How many 
readers, frightened by the stories of Proustian pessimism and 
complexity, would expect to discover so much that is down- 
nght, uproariously funny? Humour is a quality critics tend 
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to ignore. One does not tend to think instantly of Ulysses, 
for example, as a comic masterpiece — which it is. 

But how difficult is Proust? Well, he is a writer of 
exceedingly complex and tortuous style, presenting his story 
in great masses of unbroken print, with sections, but without 
chapter divisions. The result of this, to my mind, is not that 
one wants to lay the book down; but that one doesn’t even 
think of doing so. The effect of this great journey with so 
few halting places is hypnotic: one simply sits in the train, 
as it were, held spellbound by the unrolling, glittering land¬ 
scape, with little desire either to stretch one’s legs or even to 
reach a destination. 

The construction of the novel is complex, because of its 
many themes. There are three main themes: love and 
jealousy; society; time and memory. The subsidiary themes 
are legion. It is a world of a book; and yet it is an ordered 
world, perceived as an earth designed and not an earth in 

chaos. 

It is the most triumphant work that has ever been written. 
It should be pessimistic. Love fails, is broken, sinks into 
oblivion. Friendship is an idea; not a reality. Beauty is 
destroyed, even made ludicrous, by age. Yet Proust set out 
to do this thing: to recapture the secret of Lost Time, and 
he succeeded. Think of it! He succeeded. The clue of the 
sudden memories made brilliant by the taste of a madeleine 
dipped in lime-tea, the tinkle of a spoon against a cup, the 
stumble over an uneven paving-stone, showed him how 
time could be brought back and established for ever in all 
its radiance and dew; written for ever into art, never to be 

lost again. 

' The story of Marcel Proust,’ Andre Maurois writes in 
his fine and moving critical biography, ‘ is that of a man 
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who has tenderly loved the magic world of his childhood; 
who, very soon, discovered the need to retain that world, 
and the beauty of certain moments; who, knowing his own 
weakness, hoped for a long time never to have to leave the 
paradise of the family, never to have to pit his strength against 
other men, but to conquer them by his sweetness; a man who, 
having discovered the harshness of life and the bitter drive 
of the passions, himself became severe, often cruel; a man 
who, at the moment of his mother’s death, was deprived of 
his refuge, but who nevertheless was granted, thanks to his 
illness, a protected life; who, from the shelter of his semi¬ 
imprisonment, consecrated the years which remained to him 
to the task of recreating this lost infancy and the disillusions 
that followed it; and who in the end, out of time thus 
regained, wrought one of the greatest novels of all time.’ 

At the beginning of the book a small boy is lying in bed, 
grieving because his mother has not given him her good¬ 
night kiss. It is getting late; daring, he sends down a 
message to her, by the servant, but she does not come up. 
Nothing happens. He hears the bell ring to announce the 
departure of the guest, Charles Swann; all is quiet. The 
child runs out on the landing to look for his mother; his 
father catches him, but unexpectedly permits her to spend the 
night in her son s room. This is the key-happening of the 
book. For the first time in his life, the young Marcel has 
been spoiled; he dates from this moment his decline into 
weakness and self-indulgence. 

In this first volume, Du Coti de Chez Swann , the 
themes of the entire novel are introduced, like themes in a 
symphony. We arc told the story of Swann’s love for the 
stupid ‘ kept woman,' Odette, for whose sake he descends 
socially to visit the drawing-room of Madame Verdurin, a 
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rich, rather vulgar hostess who has set herself up as a patron 
of the arts. We witness Marcel’s first glimpse of the Duchess 
de Guermantes, the witty, spiteful, beautiful and delicious 
leader of society with whom, as an adolescent, he falls in 
love, hardly hoping he will ever meet her. We hear of 
Swann’s friend the mysterious Baron de Charlus, reputed to 
be Odette’s lover. From Swann’s daughter, Gilberte, we 
hear rumours of an ill-bred little girl called Albertine, later 
to become the great love and torment of Marcel’s life. 

Slowly the marvellous patterns emerge, so beautifully 
juxtaposed that a greater and ever more marvellous pattern 
takes form above them. Nothing is as it seems; everything 
is transmuted by greater and more intimate knowledge. 
The great ‘ lover of women ’ emerges as the great tragi¬ 
comic invert, whose vice slides him down from the peak to 
the very trough of society. The vulgar Madame Verdurin 
clambers up the social ladder to top the duchesses; the girlish 
plump face of Albertine becomes, for Marcel, a mask for 


mysteries he is terrified to discover. 

Discovery: this is the profound joy of the book. It is 
hard to believe that any person of sensibility could read it, 
and afterwards be quite the same in his approach to human 
relationships. It reveals man to man; but infinitely more, it 
reveals man to himself. Proust gropes always for the 
reasons of the heart ‘ que la raison ne connait point ’; first 
comes the intuition, the sudden flash of light, and then the 
agonising, painstaking search to discover from whence this 

light has been refracted. 

It is a novel of great visual loveliness, everything perfectly 
seen through the powdering of gold which is the author s 
own imagination. It is full of sweetness; full of pain and 
cruelty; full of enormous fun. The world of this book is 
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like an island lying a little way out on a lake faintly hazed 
with the morning; pinnacles glitter in the sun, and rounds 
of dark shadow both repel and invite. Once upon that 
island, there is no escape; it is a hell and a heaven for all 
time, a reality discovered beyond the realities we see and 
touch. 

To the English reader coming freshly to Proust I would 
say two things. Firsdy, to read it for the first time in 
English, unless he really reads French as easily as his own 
tongue. The Scott-Moncrieff version, ‘ Remembrance of 
Things Past,’ is among the great translations of the world. 
Secondly, I would ask him to read it right through, from 
end to end, at the swiftest pace consonant with understand¬ 
ing of the actual story x Far too many people have begun 
hopefully with Swann's Way and read no more — because, 
I think, they have become bogged down in the philosophic 
stretches and have been unable to imagine which way the 
narrative itself is tending, or how all the people who appear 
in it can possibly be brought into any total relation. A 
swift reading of the entire work gives the reader the sense of 
the novel’s architecture — which is a wonder — and of the 
author’s intention. 

Once he has this sense, he is free of the enchanted island. 
He can go to it at any time, explore it at leisure, stay here 
and there upon it, leave it, return to it — learn it, down to 
the last vein upon a leaf, the last petal on the bush of pink 
hawthorn at Tansonville, the last diamond of glass in the 
cathedral at Balbec. It will be his; and he will have all of 
time regained in which to take joy in it. 
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THE ESSENTIAL GIDE 

the 22nd of November, 1949, Gide attained his 
eightieth birthday which was celebrated in Paris by an 
exhibition of his works and manuscripts. He has been 
writing now for almost sixty years and close on sixty volumes. 
During that time his significance has not ceased from 
growing so that he is now the living writer who exercises 
most influence on literature all over the world. In the early 
days this power was considered dangerous but in recent 
years he has been sanctified by being awarded an honorary 
degree at the University of Oxford — the first honour he had 
ever received — which was followed by other honorary 
degrees from various American universities and by the Nobel 
Prize for literature. 

There are many aspects of his writings which might be 
considered. He could be studied as a novelist, short-story 
writer, dramatist or essayist; he could be analysed as an 
accomplished prose artist, or a humourist; he is important 
also as a psychologist and moralist. As a diarist he has no 
peer and it is his Journal which is probably his greatest work 
and the form best suited to his particular genius. It is a 
book unique in French literature - and indeed in any 
literature-a record of greater variety and range than the 
Causeries du Lundi of Sainte-Beuve. It is a treasure house o 
discussion on every intellectual and artistic movement of 
more than half a century, on every known writer, thinker 
and artist. As a whole it may lack form and unity - how 
could it be otherwise with its half million words dealing with 
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so many topics and phases of life — yet individual passages 
are amongst his finest writing. He has written few pages of 
greater beauty, tenderness, simplicity and poignancy than his 
description of the death of the writer Charles-Louis Philippe 
and his funeral amongst the simple peasants who were his 
family. 

As well as this Journal he has written three volumes of 
autobiography — indeed not even Rousseau has written as 
much on himself as Gide — and his every work was under¬ 
taken with the avowed purpose of discovering himself. 
Nevertheless all the outspoken truths he gives us about him¬ 
self are less weapons we can use against him than a shield he 
uses against us. He remains the biographer’s despair, the 
most baffling and fascinating figure in modern literature, 
full of every kind of contradiction and complexity. ' Est-ce 
ma faute ’ he asks ‘ si Dieu prit grand soin de me faire naitre 
entre deux etoilcs, fruit de deux races et de deux confessions?’ 
His father was a Protestant from the south and his mother 
a Catholic from Normandy, while he was born on 22nd 
November when Libra was changing to Scorpio. 

Although he has written so much about himself it is as 

if he did not wish to be known fully and, although he gives 

his readers the material to do so, he begs 1 Ne me comprcnez 

pas si vite! We shall never understand him fully until we 

know more about his emotional life, and on this he is either 

discreetly reticent or else — when he is most outspoken — 

seems to lead us onto false trails. There are many passages 

m Si le Grain ne Meurt — his autobiography — which might 

bear an interpretation other than the obvious, than the one 

he wishes us to hold. We shall never understand him nor 

his works fully until we have understood his relationship 

with his wife, which he calls ‘ le drame secret de toute ma 

• 
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vie.’ He admits that because of his reticence on this vital 
subject, his diary is 4 aveugle ’ and that he has been able to 
give only a mutilated picture of himself with 4 un trou a la 
place du coeur.’ This is a terrible and tragic admission from 
a sincere diarist. Indeed he speaks truly when he declares 
that 4 ce sont mes reticences qui sont les plus passionnees.’ 
He has told us much about his homo sexuality but it is 
possible to believe that it is not as significant as he alleges 
and maybe he would have liked to be a martyr for this last 
stronghold of prejudice and hypocrisy — the martyr and not 
the unwilling victim like Oscar Wilde. He has spoken much 
about this in his diary but he has given us no clue to his 
feelings for the mother of his child and he has destroyed 
what he wrote about his wife. 

Above all else Gide is most characteristically a moralist. 
Like Baudelaire he is most interested in the problem of evil, 
of wrong-doing — what these are and where they hide them¬ 
selves — especially in the apparendy virtuous and com¬ 
placent. He describes himself as watching the people 
coming out of church on Sunday and he says that their 
thoughts are freshly washed and ironed by the sermon they 
have just heard and put away tidily in their heads, as in 
a cupboard. ‘I would like to rummage in the bottom 
drawer,’ he says 4 I’ve got the key.’ This bottom drawer is 
the subconscious. As a young man when he looked at 
civilisation, he was appalled by the pressure of out-worn 
codes on the individual personality—the Church, society, 
political and moral theories - and he considered that, in his 
attempt to conform, the individual is obliged to develop an 
outward personality, a 4 counterfeit ’ personality, which is 
‘ counterfeit ’ because it suppresses or denies a whole set of 
impulses and instincts which constitute our real personality. 
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Discovery of our unacted desires, emancipation from this 
‘ counterfeit ’ personality Gide thinks — or thought as a 
young man — would bring freedom and fulfilment to the 
individual in a new rebirth. It is the inner personality 
beneath the ‘ counterfeit ’ one which he tries to reach, that 
inner reality where good and evil overlap as in a marriage 
of Heaven and Hell — Gide has translated Blake’s work. 
In reaching this inner personality he stirs up its troubled 
depths, drags from the thick overlaying mud the true hidden 
motives. These it is that most interest him. 

An examination of close on sixty volumes leaves us with 
the final impression that Gide is a moralist, a psychologist 
and stylist rather than a pure novelist or dramatist. Each 
of his works is an attitude which he adopts for the sake of 
speculation and he does not really concern himself with 
creating complex characters giving the illusion of life; he is 
an investigator — fortunately he is also a very great artist — 
less interested in men than in man , less anxious to make an 
amalgam of contradictions than to isolate special charac¬ 
teristics. He is a chemist who isolates a substance in order to 
obtain its purest essence. Each of his works is a chemical 
experiment in 1 purifying ’ some particular quality or vice 
which he pursues to its logical conclusion. 

In his sixty years as a writer Gide has not remained 
stationary and there has been constant and regular develop¬ 
ment in him. He began writing at the height of the 
Symbolist Movement and it was then that he composed Les 
Cahiers d Andri Walter, La Tentative Amoureuse and Le 
fTraitf du Narcisse — this last work contains one of the finest 
descriptions of Symbolism. All these works were written in 
the mannered style of the period with the fashionable rich¬ 
ness of imagery. In Les Cahiers d’Andri Walter , published 
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when he was twenty-one, we find expressed the conflict 
between his puritan upbringing and sensual desire. He 
would then have liked to marry his cousin Madeleine 
Rondeaux whom he had loved since childhood, thinking to 
find in her strength and peace, but she was not prepared to 
marry him yet. This refusal caused him, for the first time, 
to dissociate love and pleasure in his second work, La 
Tentative Amoureuse. He went to Algeria to escape from 
his problems but returned without having solved them. He 
came back to the stifling climate of Parisian society and he 
would have been driven to suicide, he tells us, if he had not 
found release in describing it ironically in Paludes. This 
work was written as indictment of those who live in a rut 
and accept resignation. It is ‘ l’histoire des animaux vivant 
dans les cavernes t^nebreuses qui perdent la vue a force de ne 
pas s’en servir.’ Then he went back to Algeria and there he 
met Oscar Wilde, and his way of life seemed the answer to 
his perplexities; it administered the 4 coup de grace to the 
tottering structure of his old morality. He found liberation 
in homo-sexuality and the resulting philosophy of joy and 
freedom expressed in Les Nourritures Terrestres which is an 
answer to the problem of Paludes. He was later annoyed 
that this work was always singled out for praise and con¬ 
sidered his most significant. Writing many years afterwards 
he said: 4 The dangers of the doctrine of the Nourritures 
were so vivid to me that at once afterwards, as an antidote, 
I wrote Saul — whose importance will no doubt be recog¬ 
nised later — whose subject is precisely the ruin of the soul, 
the downfall and extinction of the personality which follow 
non-resistance to temptation. It is not right to suggest that 
the ethics of Les Nourritures Terrestres are those which have 
dominated my life. If it were so I should have abided by 
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that one book, and long before now would have been sup¬ 
pressed, like Saul, by demons.’ 

Shordy after Gide’s return to Paris with his new-found 
happiness and spiritual freedom, his mother’s illness and 
death brought him again to the brink of despair and, as a 
result of his grief, he turned again to religion for consolation. 
Then he married his cousin and she seemed to him all that 
he most admired and needed, she believed in him and his 
possibilities, while he was always uncertain of himself and 
obsessed with a feeling of guilt. He wanted to regain with 
her the happiness and certainty he had possessed for so short 
a time. She was the great love of his life — probably his only 
deep emotion — and when she died in 1938 he felt that he 
had no more wish to live. 

In the play Saul — the first work inspired by his wife — 
he stands at the cross-roads and rejects the hedonistic 
philosophy of Les Nourritures Terrestres. It is the picture of 
a man who, having offered himself to all temptations, is 
utterly destroyed by them. 

But you cannot give happiness — your own kind of 
happiness — to another human being — it can only grow 
through fusion — and during the next twenty years — in 
spite of his great love — he lived in a state pf conflict with 
himself which is reflected in L’lmmoraliste, La Porte Etroite, 
Isabelle and La Symphonic Pastorale. He worked out the 
different aspects of that long struggle in these novels — the 
opposing aspects arc most clearly seen in the first two. The 
former is the story of a man who destroys his own and his 
wife’s happiness through his egoistic conception of personal 
liberty; while the latter tells the story of a girl who destroys 
her own happiness and that of the man she loves but never 
marries through her misguided conception of virtue. What 
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Gide most feared for himself, in his efforts for spiritual 
survival, was to fall into self-deception and to become an 
unconscious hypocrite. Hypocrisy — the ways men deceive 
themselves complacendy — this problem has long fascinated 
and obsessed him and it is the human failing which he 
pursues with most ferocity. He writes of it in La Symphonic 
Pastorale and later in L'Ecole des Femmes and Roberta In 
the character Robert of the last two novels we have perhaps 
the most masterly and subtle portrait of the hypocrite in 
French literature. 

In Num quid et tu, written between 1916 and 1919, we 
have the last flashes of the struggle. It is an expression of 
agonised search for God and Gide was then prepared to 
sacrifice the largest part of his personal liberty for the cer¬ 
tainty of faith, but Grace did not descend on him his 
intellectual pride was too great. At the end of the struggle, 
when he left revealed religion behind him, he did not lose 
his desire for God and sought him along other paths. 

In the twenties he emerged from confusion and despair. 
Perhaps it was the birth of his daughter in 1923 which gave 
him reason for hope. Then he cast aside self-torture, hair¬ 
splitting about motive and guilt, and became what he 
thought was finally himself. He decided to be moral in his 
own way. Then, against the advice of his friends, he pub¬ 
lished Corydon , his apology - justification rather-of 
homo-sexuality. It was probably Proust's sorry picture of 
inversion in Sodome et Gomorrhe , published in 1923, which 
urged him to defence. The result was that he was violently 
attacked - even by close friends - and he lost some of them. 
He was startled and amazed by this unforeseen denial. He 
sold up his house in Paris and his books-even those 
inscribed to him by friends - and decided to leave France 
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tor a time as soon as he had finished Les Faux Monnayeurs 
— The Counterfeiters — on which he was working, and 
which is a terrible indictment of modern life. He finished 
it in June 1925 and set out on the expedition to Africa from 
which he was to return only a year later. 

With Les Faux Monnayeurs we have something very 
different from Gide’s previous works. It is the least auto¬ 
biographical and the most objective of his writings. It is a 
deliberate composition and he tells us that he wanted to 
achieve something like the art of the fugue. The themes 
appear, die down and mingle, as in a fugue, and all the plots 
are interwoven with subde musical skill. It is a complicated 
work and the reader must visualise each character as 
belonging to several groups, sometimes playing a part in 
several actions at once. The main character is involved in all 
of them and he is the main subject — to speak musically — 
the main theme and he draws all the subsidiary characters 
together. It is a miracle of technique which does not quite 
come off. Gide himself did not feel that it was an 
unqualified success for he published separately the Journal 
he had kept while writing the book, which elucidates much 
that is not clear in the novel itself. 

With his liberation from personal conflict Gide felt freed 
from his obsession with self and had energy to spare for 
objective considerations not merely for the problem of 
personal guilt. When he returned from Africa he said to his 
friend, the critic Charles du Bos, that he would like not only 
to reach happiness himself, but to help others to reach it as 
well. He said that he now considered that happiness lay 
in renunciation of self. He now became the champion of 
underdogs - criminal offenders for whom he demanded 
more sympathetic treatment, women for whom he asked 
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equality, the colonial natives whose cause he pleaded in the 
travel books he wrote on his return — Voyage au Congo and 
Retour du Tchad — and finally the socially under-privileged 
— it was then that he took up Communism and went to 
Russia. 

There now emerges a new shade in Gide’s conception of 
liberty. In his play Oedipus of 1931 he shows the final 
destruction which comes on the individual when he accepts 
nothing greater than himself. Oedipus starts out with all 
the advantages which Gide thinks necessary for a free 
individual, but he is defeated by trying to be self-sufficient. 
Gide now believes that man is doomed to defeat and despair 
unless he substitutes for God some other idea. Then — like 
Oedipus —he rejects God for man, and looks towards 
Communism. He thinks now that liberty is not sufficient 
in itself, that it destroys itself if it is not linked to some ideal 
beyond mere egoism and self-expression — some duty even. 
He talks now of ‘ la liberte serviable mais non servile.’ This 
is a new departure from the entirely individualistic and 
personal sense of liberty expressed in Us Noumtures 
Terrestres , this added meaning of duty. Looking then for 
some duty, some sense of obligation and responsibility, he 
thought that he would find it in Communism. He thought 
that he would find there, with its ideal of service, with its 
discipline, the completest expression of the individual and the 
sanest and total form of liberty. The triumph of the 
individual, he said, is in renouncing individualism He 
declared that he had found faith and that it was in belief 
in the future of the Soviet Union. In 1932, before he went 
there, he said that he would be willing to give his life to 
assure the success of the Soviet Union. His feeling for Russia 
was a religious emotion, but it was a God that failed. H 
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set out for Russia in 1936 and his subsequent disillusionment 
is expressed in his Retour de I'U.R.S.S. and his Retouches 
a mon Retour de I'U.R.S.S. 

It was not through Marx that Gide reached Communism 
but through the Gospels, but he found little of that spirit in 
Russia itself. He was feted everywhere — for he was a 
wonderful gain to the cause, the greatest living European 
writer and a man known for his integrity of mind — he was 
given all the privileges of a decadent civilisation, but he did 
not need incense. He saw everywhere the gulf which 
separates the privileged and the under privileged, the same 
enslavement of the mind against which he had protested 
elsewhere. He had gone to the Soviet Union to find 
criticism allied to discipline, a new conception of liberty. 

But there was no possibility of opposition and, as soon as he 
returned to France, he began to attack the Soviet regime in 
the two books previously mentioned. These were the last 
works before the War. After that came the defeat of his 
country and its occupation by the Germans. Nevertheless we 
do not find in him the blank despair — albeit noble despair 
of a Camus for whom life is an absurd and meaningless 
farce towards which the only logical attitude is one of stoic 
resignation and passive acceptance — what Camus calls 
sainthood without God.’ And, when a young student wrote 
to him, after the War, to tell him that what he had learnt 
from his writings was that despair was the only dignity and 
pride left to man, he was very much distressed at such an 
interpretation of his ideas and, in a lecture in Brussels in 
1946, he answered him expressing his faith in the future of 
free and responsible man. 

After the War a further development in Gide’s conception 
of individuality and liberty becomes apparent — a departure 
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from the total and irresponsible liberty of his youth and also 
from the 4 liberte serviable ’ of his middle years. He now 
believes that absolute liberty destroys the individual and 
society unless it be closely allied to tradition and discipline. 
During the War, in Interviews lmaginaires, he wrote that if 
civilisation depended solely on those who initiated the 
revolutionary theories it would perish since culture needs, 
for its survival, a continuous and developing tradition. Yet 
in his Communist period he had said that one could only 
advance on the ruins of the past and that Lot’s wife had been 
turned into a pillar of salt, a pillar of frozen tears, because 
she had looked behind. In Theseus of 1946 he shows how a 
strong, purposeful and courageous individual is able to 
return safely from the Maze only because he has clung 
tightly to the thread which links him with his past. He 
returned to the same conception in the Bryce Memorial 
Lecture given in Oxford in June 1947, but unfortunately he 
subsequently destroyed the script because his friend Roger 
Martin du Gard told him it was 4 mediocre et insuffisant At 
that lecture he took as his text the lines from Vergil where 
Aeneas is described as fleeing from Troy with his old father 
on his back. Gide said that these lines must be interpreted 
symbolically, that Aeneas was not merely bearing his father 
on his shoulders, but the whole weight of his past. In the 
same way we were fleeing from die burning city of our 
civilisation with the burden of our Christian past heavy 
us and it was incumbent on us to see that ,t d'd no ^ 
He remained, he said, an unrepentant mdwtah* and 

protested with all his might against *e " 
individual responsibility in organised authority n tha 
escape from liberty which is characteristic of our age H 
repudiated the fashionable catch-words, the theory 
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litterature engagee ’ to whatever creed or ideology, all the 
various 1 isms ’ which would eventually disappear — as they 
had always disappeared — leaving only. the outstanding 
individualities. 

The main problem of our time, as Gidc sees it, the real 
crisis of our age, is how to reconcile the inalienable right of 
the individual to self-development and the urgent necessity 
for the diminution of the misery of the masses. In these 
days of collectivity and mass thinking, when the ideal of 
security from the womb to the tomb is the goal, there is the 
danger that the individual may be strangled in the ever- 
increasing coils of bureaucratic red-tape. For Gidc there is 
no contradiction between belief in the individual and belief 
in the community — he had hoped to find the reconciliation 
in Communism — but he would not sacrifice the sanctity of 
each individual, since he believes that it is only by being 
truly himself that man can be of value to others. He has a 
horror of the slow ruminating of the herd — pedigree or 
otherwise — chewing over the same cud of ideas. He prefers 
to wander and get lost than to follow the well-mapped-out 
paths. He has the pride of the one lost sheep, safe in the 
knowledge that the Eternal Shepherd will scour the hillsides 
to look for him and that there will be more rejoicing in 
Heaven at his being found and brought safely back to the 
fold, than for the ninety-nine which never strayed. 

In Gide’s half century as a writer there has been a 
constant evolution in his style, of the same order of trans¬ 
formation which we find in his thought. First he was a poet 
who used language to express personal lyric feeling; eventu¬ 
ally he became a moralist with a style of pure and sober 
classicism. In his early writings he adopted the musical 
manner of the Symbolists and favoured the 4 chanson grise ’ 
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which gave full freedom to his imagination. By the end of 
the first World War, however, he had banished all 
extraneous ornamentation from his style. He aimed at 
achieving the classicism of Racine’s style without sacrificing 
any of the poetry. Later still his language became still more 
stripped and bare as he perfected the art of Racine —of 
expressing most by saying least —a strict form containing 

— restraining — deep emotion. He abandoned all lyricism, 
all rhetoric and all images, but it is a very deceptive simplicity 
and austerity which only a supreme artist could achieve, and 
that is why he is one of the great masters of French prose. 

There is in everyone — however many the contradictions 

— one common denominator, one main thread running 
through everything, which outlines the individual pattern. 
With Gide this will be found to be a spiritual thread. All 
through his life it is spiritual values that he has pursued — 
albeit often in the byways. Proust called his own great work 

— the work of his lifetime — ‘ A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu.’ Gide could call his ‘ A la Recherche d’un Arne.’ 
‘ Toutes nos pensees qui n’ont pas Dieu pour objet ’ he says 
4 sont du domaine de la mort. Pour chacun la route est 
unique et chaque route mcne a Dieu.’ 

It is likely that Gide’s ultimate fate will be to be seen as 
a moralist of the great seventeenth century tradition, the 
tradition of La Rochefoucauld and Pascal, whose nobility of 
thought and purity of style place him on equality with the 
great masters of the Golden Age of French literature. 
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OF ANNIVERSARIES IN GENERAL 
AND THE GOETHE BI-CENTENARY 

IN PARTICULAR 


YV 7 E arc more anniversary-conscious than we used to be. 
vv On the continent people have always been readier than 


we are to pay public tributes to their famous men, and these 
celebrities don’t have to be dead before they claim attention. 
In Germany, at any rate, even one’s fiftieth birthday is not 
too soon for a jamboree of some kind. I happen to have been 
in Germany, I think it was for the first time, round about 
the period when Thomas Mann attained his fiftieth birthday, 
and was not a little struck to find so many articles in the 
press devoted to the event. It was all the more surprising 
because at that date — nearly a quarter of a century ago — 
Thomas Mann was by no means a sure winner in the race for 
fame. It is true that he had already published his most 
acceptable book, Buddenbroo\s, a two-volume 4 saga,’ some¬ 
times rather inepdy compared with Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
Saga, for the sole reason that both deal with the history of 
a family. But apart from Buddenbroo\s , his work had 
tended to be restricted to short and long-short stories, the 
most famous of which was Death in Venice. 


I was at that time only beginning to get the feeling of the 
European literary scene, since fairly familiar, and I used to 
listen avidly to young Germans talking with the cocksurcness 
typical of young literary bloods all the world over. Thomas 
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Mann, in their view, was played out: he was short-breathed; 
he was effete, with no staying-power; he was not capable of 
anything more sustained than a twenty- or thirty-thousand 
word story. His brother Heinrich, on the other hand, was 
not only a better and more prolific writer, so they proclaimed, 
but one whose finger was on the pulse of the younger genera¬ 
tion. It was soon after that time that Thomas Mann 
produced his enormous novel, The Magic Mountain , and 
from then onwards his works seem almost to give the 
impression that he had imposed on himself the task of 
answering the taunt of the younger generation. Now he 
might be accused of being long-winded, but scarcely of being 
short-breathed. It was not surprising, therefore, that his 
sixtieth and his seventieth birthdays were celebrated as they 
fell due, and it may be presumed that his eightieth will 
arouse in post-Hider Germany an enthusiasm that would 
have been unbecoming in a Germany that had sent him into 
exile. 

But we in Britain have only lately decided to seize on a 
famous man’s birthday as an excuse for feting him. I 
remember H. G. Wells’ seventieth birthday, in 1936, because 
the P.E.N. Club, of which he had till then been President, 
organised a huge dinner party in his honour. It was given 
at the Savoy Hotel in London, with J. B. Priestley in the 
chair, and many more would have liked to attend than the 
six hundred for whom seats could be found. Wells, who 
hated the approach of old age with an unappeasable hatred, 
would tolerate no celebration more formal than this. I recall 
going to see him, some months before the event, and asking 
him what we should do to mark our appreciation, and he 
replied: * Have a party and ask my friends.’ So we gave a 
party, and his friends flocked to it. ‘ Poor old Wells!’ said 
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Mr. Shaw on that occasion: ‘seventy, rising eighty. I’m 
eighty, rising ninety.’ Now Mr. Shaw is ninety, rising a 
hundred, and we who manage to survive will no doubt 
celebrate his centenary with becoming enthusiasm, and he 
will chide us for wasting pur money. 

But these are the birthday-parties of the living or lately 
dead. It is the anniversaries of the famous dead that have 
absorbed so much of our time during the last few years; 
scarcely a month passes without some B.B.C. announcer 
opening his announcement with such words as: ‘ To-day is 
the xxth anniversary of the birth (or death) of xxx and to 
mark the occasion we are broadcasting a programme of 
his ... ’ If this means that we arc becoming more aware 
of our cultural heritage and wish to render homage to the 
Great Shades who bequeathed it, I am all for it. I am all 
for it even if it means, as well it may, that we are subcon¬ 
sciously so dissatisfied with the creative output of the present 
age that we fall back on the past in order to remind ourselves 
that mankind once accomplished great things and may be 
counted on to achieve great things in the future. 

Recent years have been particularly rich in this way, and 
I do not propose to touch on many examples. The Brontes 
are always with us, a perennial spring, but the centenary of 
the death of Emily in the wild December of 1848 provided an 
excuse for an intensification of attention to the life and 
writings of that unique genius, whose complete works take 
up so little room on our library shelves but so much in our 
hearts. Even Anne, overshadowed though she inevitably is 
by her sisters, and even by her scapegrace brother Branwell, 
received some of the credit due to her when, last May, we 
recalled her death a hundred years earlier. 

Chopin has also been enjoying a centenary this year. 
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Although, as in the case of the Brontes, no such stimulus 
to memory is necessary, it may be admitted that we 
have, during the centenary year, learned a great deal more 
about him and his life and compositions than we would 
otherwise have known. Composers are the favoured children 
of genius. Wuthering Heights may, even in translation, 
convey something of its unique quality to readers everywhere, 
but No Coivard Soul is Mine cannot hope to arouse in a 
foreign breast the peculiar response which the English 
listener — listening inwardly as he reads — accepts as his 
right, words being more than symbols when arranged by a 
poet. But the compositions of Chopin are accessible to any¬ 
body with the musical sensibility to receive them, whether 
Pole or Briton, and whoever has once mastered even one of 
the simplest of the preludes is given the freedom of Chopin s 
heart and mind; so homogeneous is the work of Chopin that, 
if we disregard a very few pieces which may be safely put 
outside the canon, we shall have no difficulty in recognising 
the authentic touch whenever we are brought in contact with 
it. Even the few bars which introduce les Sylphtdes, 
transferred though they are from piano to orchestra, open 
the door on a world which only Chopin could have created. 
It is possible to have too much even of some good things, 
but I have not yet reached the limits of my capacity to 
assimilate Chopin, and am grateful that his centenary year 

has been marked by so many loving tributes. 

Next year, no doubt, the name of Robert Louis Stevenson 

will be in everybody’s mouth. I hear of several new ‘lives 
and it is unlikely that the avid producers of the B.B.C. win 
miss this chance of creating ‘ years to remember, with 
Samoan music in the background; and our present ffiirst 
for psycho-analytical knowledge will probably be whetted by 
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productions of Dr. ]el[yll and Mr. Hyde , and, I hope, of 
other less well-known characters. 

But why, I ask, has that much greater writer Balzac, born 
a hundred and fifty years ago, stimulated so little interest? 
There have been a few tributes to him, it is true, and the 
Sunday Times Book Exhibition gave him a niche, but what 
a vast amount of vital material the Comedie Humaine would 
have provided if it had been drawn on during this year! 

But if Balzac has been neglected, that cannot be said of 

Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, born 1749. Some years ago 

the Secretary of the Goethe Society in England came to me 

and warned me that in 1949 the Bicentenary of Goethe would 

be due for celebration: what did I propose to do about it? 

I did not propose to do anything, but I agreed to sound a few 

of my colleagues. Their enthusiasm was not noticeable. 

What, I asked one of our most distinguished and know- 

1 edged critics, ’ do you think is the attitude of the average 

intelligent English person to Goethe?’ And I hope I shall not 

be betraying a confidence, or disclosing the identity of my 

friend, if I give his reply: ‘ Respectful indifference,’ he said. 
And he was right. 

During the years which followed I did, from time to 
time, sound my literary friends and I could hardly persuade 
tnem to take seriously the proposal that the Goethe 
Bicentenary should be celebrated in a big way; and this 
attitude, I am sure, had nothing to do with the circumstance 
diat Goethe was German and that we had recently emerged 
from a bloody and terrible war with Germany. The attitude 
»d, in fact, reveal a genuine lack of interest. In spite of 
this, less from any merit of my own than because I was the 
victim of a few single-minded enthusiasts, I supported a 
scheme to rally under one roof all those who might be 
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expected to be willing to co-operate in celebrating the 
bicentenary of Goethe in a manner worthy of one of the 
greatest of Europeans; and in June eighteen months ago we 
assembled in one of the common rooms of the University 
College, London, representatives of many professions and 
societies — literary, musical, theatrical, Germanist, scientific, 
ethical, anthroposophical — and I was the witness of a 
potential enthusiasm that staggered me. They had put me 
in the Chair, and when, a few months later, the British 
Goethe Festival Society was formed, I was not allowed to 
leave it; but with Professor L. G. Willoughby (the instigator 
of the whole thing) at my elbow, Professor G. P. Gooch 
as President, and Dr. Elizabeth Wilkinson and Dr. Wilhelm 
Unger as secretaries, all of whom combined probably knew 
more about Goethe than any other team of four in the world, 
I was able momentarily to disregard my own ignorance. 

How much of the stupendous programme carried out in 
Great Britain during the Goethe Bicentenary Year has been 
due to the Society, directly or indirectly, it is not possible to 
estimate, and the apportioning of credit is of no importance : 
what is more important is that for one reason or another it 
has been possible this year to see Goethe in perspective. 
Nobody, however voracious, can have heard all the broad¬ 
casts in the Third Programme, nor all the concerts of music 
devoted to Goethe - not only the settings of his poems, but 
all the orchestral and choral works directly inspired by him. 
Nobody can have attended all the performances of his plays, 
in English and German, or listened to them on the radio. 
Nobody can have been to all the lectures, all over the country, 
on Goethe and Morphology, Goethe and Music, Goethe and 
Science, Goethe and Architecture, Goethe on Colour, Goethe 
on Science, Goethe’s Italian Journey, Goethe’s Loves, Goet e 
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and Schiller, Goethe as a painter . . . even on Goethe as a 
poet. Saturation-point has been reached by many who have 
only shared in a few of these copious offerings. But if, as 
has been said, The Whole Thing Has Been Over-done, 
surely we may pride ourselves a little on having over-done 
something which was at least worth doing well and was 
innocent of self-praise. 

The many-sided Goethe, the Universal Goethe, the 
Goethe who has been compared with Shakespeare for 
eloquence, with Leonardo da Vinci for versatility, Goethe 
the great lover — you may take your pick of these, or accept 
them all. As the Goethe Year draws to a close I find that the 
Goethe I am most willing to accept and take to my heart is 
Goethe the great humanist, the man who never grew old in 
his heart, the questioning, probing Goethe, who found it so 
difficult to put a full-stop and went on writing Faust all his 
life, the man who wrote his poems for the sole reason that 
his emotions were deep and had to be expressed in words. 
There was something childlike about him: to the end of his 
life he looked at the world and himself with fresh enquiring 
eyes, trying to discover the truth. I am grateful for being 
allowed sometimes to share his vision. 
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JAMES AGATE AND HIS EGO 

*T 1 HAT great actress, Mrs. Patrick Campbell, remarked to 
James Agate about Ego — the first volume in his 
autobiographical series —‘I did so enjoy your book; every¬ 
thing that everybody writes in it is so good.’ 

But the percipient reader of these books will notice how 
each seemingly unrelated letter, whether from stranger or 
celebrity or relative, each story overheard in restaurant or 
club, — in fact all the parts of Ego that seem to concern 
other people rather than the author, have in fact been cun¬ 
ningly selected and arranged so that they help to build up 
the sum total of the agatian self-portrait. One might reply 
to Mrs. Pat that James’s personality was often writ largest in 
the work of others! 

Concerning that personality, it is possible to judge very 
wrongly indeed. For instance, one young reviewer said of 
a later Ego: ' Mr. Agate, though he proclaims himself a 
supreme egoist, is at heart a kindly, sensitive, and extremely 
gifted oM gentleman.’ Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. James was exacdy as egoistic as he proclaimed himself 
— if possible, even more so. And being a great dramatic 
critic, he had no heart at all, — or at least only the ‘ heart of 
stone and brain of ice ’ which he was fond of prescribing as 
part of the equipment necessary for a critic. And he never 
was and never could have been Old. He was too full of 
force, the violence, the fervour, and the indignation, and 
the spirit of Youth to be called Old, or to like being called 
Old. He could be as maddening as an adolescent, as way- 
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ward as an infant, and as fractious as a babe-in-arms. But 
those were the defects of his eternal youth, and not the ail¬ 
ments of old age. 

James was a roaring, tearing, monster of a petted and 
pampered dramatic critic; a hurly-burly of a man, too witty 
to be wise, kind by fits and starts (often startlingly kind!), 
but unkind on many occasions and as continuously designing 
as any boy of four caugbt near a pantry door. His friends 
sometimes dreaded him, and his enemies often made allow¬ 
ances for him. Early in life he discovered that he possessed 
charm, and he used this mysterious power for a multiplicity 
of purposes, from browbeating secretaries and warding off 
duns, to entertaining Royalty; he managed it shrewdly, too, 
using it to temper his harshness, condescension, prevarica¬ 
tions, or sheer insults, and he could turn it at will into 
wheedling, cajolery, and a gift for making his satellites do 
things against their own desires, and, of course, to his own 
advantage. He had a peculiar talent for making those he 
wronged feel mean about not forgiving him. He had a 
genius for having his cake and eating it. He adored tripping 
up anybody and everybody. He was malicious yet some¬ 
how too big to be quite petty. He was easy to malign, yet 
somehow never sufficiently maligned. 

He was, in short, an odd and impossible yet perfectly 
human compound of Dickens’s Harold Skimpole and Daniel 
Quilp and Wilkins Micawber. He managed to obtain 
everything in life —nay, life itself —at a considerable dis¬ 
count, and yet somehow made all those feel base and 
common who dared to grudge him this lordly privilege.' 
He was exaedy what Ellen Terry meant when she called 
D Annunzio a Great Litde Fellow. His writings amused 
half the world, and set the other half by the ears. He was 
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a vulgar exquisite, an exquisite vulgarian. He was a living, 
breathing, talking, writing paradox; a pet and a menace, a 
pest and a delight. 

So much for Agate the Man — what of Agate the Critic? 
If anyone doubts his supremacy in the field of dramatic 
criticism let him turn at random to any of James’s many 
reprinted criticisms. Let him taste the ecstatic notice in 
which Agate hailed Edith Evans’ Millamant, ‘ ... the very 
genius of humour. There is a pout of the lips, a jutting 
forward of the lips to greet the conceit, and a smile of happy 
deliverance when it is uttered, that defy the chronicler. Let 
him note the happy, witty metaphors: ‘ The ground floor of 
Ibsen’s The Pretenders , with its story of changelings and 
intercepted letters, is ^s complicated as a play by Sardou or 
Scribe. It is also a great deal less lucid, with the result that 
while fumbling for the symbolical staircase you bark your 
shins against a good deal of downstairs mahogany.’ Or his 
Shavian fun, when he writes of apparitions like Brember 
Wills’ Old Ekdal in The Wild Duc \: ‘Anything more 
terrifying than the jut of that right brow overhanging that 
cavernous right eye, while the left interrogated the heavens 
with the glare of a moulting vulture — anything fuller of 
awe than this I do not remember.’ Or his observational 
horse sense: ‘ I suppose Tchckov knew his business best, but 
the explanation of why Solyony keeps on scenting his hands 
seems overlong delayed. Or perhaps the scent-bottle should 
be more obviously a scent-bottle. Or the actor should make 
more of it. Actually the actor gives the impression of 
unscrewing a fountain-pen and sprinkling the contents over 
himself, which may be highly Russian but is not very under¬ 
standable. I think, too, that Andrey’s fiddle should not be 
as bridgeless as the noses in a Burne-Jones canvas.’ Or the 
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calculated neatness of his wit —which of course is very 
much a matter of taste, though it accords with my own: ‘ It 
would be absurd to suppose that the word “ love ” has meant 
the same thing to Caligula and Calvin, Nero and Knox.’ 

Or his sheer fancy: ‘ Rostand’s conceits are immense, 
and all his plays are tricked out with staggering felicity. His 
Muse prates of the stars, and breaks into the spangles of the 
sky-rocket. Cyrano is the Crystal Palace of poetry.’ Or 
his imaginative insight, as when he conceives of other play¬ 
wrights handling the theme of Our Betters : ‘ Would not 
Wilde have let off innumerable squibs round a bonfire of 
sodden sentiment till the playhouse resembled a smoky 
backyard on a wet Fifth? ’ Or a rarer overtone in him of 
which one can say that it induced a contentment in the reader 
that was positively Hazlittean: * In conclusion the Stage 
Society (presenting Clifford Bax’s Socrates) gave us a lovely 
afternoon in which the mind, having had its bath of pure 
sublimity, was permitted those commoner emotions for 
which actors and the theatre exist. For if those emotions are 
. awa y ^ere remains no reason why we should make the 
journey to the theatre, Plato and the fireside sufficing.’ 
(Hazlitt’s exact cadence is there!) Or his pure, inimitable 
agatism, as in summing up Clifford Odct’s Paradise Lost : 

‘ Wh y do 1 sa y that this play is better than all London’s 
commercial successes? Because it is brainy nonsense about 

things worth thinking about. Because this doesn’t bore me, 
and they do.’ 

In short, James was a great character and a great critic — 

the foremost of his profession while he lived, and even, some 
say, since he died. 


E 



Baird Hastings 


THE POSITION OF CHRISTIAN 
BERARD IN THE THEATRE 


T HE death of Christian Berard in Paris on February 12 
1949, deprived the twentieth century of one of its out¬ 
standing artists. It would be inaccurate to. claim for Berard 
the importance which Picasso earned — in much the same 
way as the epoch-making Leonardo earned his —but it is 
just as unthinkable to conceive of the worlds of theatre, 
ballet, film, painting, book illustration, couture and fashion, 
and interior decoration as they were before the fey, crafts¬ 
manlike and many-sided genius that was Christian Berard 
brought his fabulous gifts to these somewhat intangible 
attributes of beauty in this brave new world. Although 
Berard’s art is in many ways based on the past, he was 
completely a product of, and his work for, this century. 
His poetic art does not depict the past, but rather a state of 
the present. And this is regardless of the fact that he made 
no effort to create for anyone but his immediate public. 

Christian Berard was born in Paris, August 20, 1902, the 
son of a family of well-known architects and Marthe de 
Borniol - of the prominent undertaking dynasty. Berard 
seems to have ignored family tradition on his mother’s side, 
but although he chose painting as his primary vocation and 
established a studio on the top of the large house h.s parents 
inhabited, his paternal heritage was not to be useless. In 
fact it was to be most important to him when he came to 
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designing the visual locales for the stage productions of 
leading lyric and dramatic directors and choreographers. 
However it is of significance that neither architecture nor 
anything else so imprinted itself on Berard that he was 
unimaginatively and unalterably wedded to it. By this I 
mean he was not a one-track genius — with regard either to 
medium or technique. 

There is, to be sure, typical Berard, but although his 
signature is personal and is not needed in order to recognise 
a work, his art is not confined to a trademark, cither tech¬ 
nical or spiritual — somewhat as the baroque has impressed 
Berman, or impasto Rouault, to cite but two other leading 
artists whose work is practically invariably recognisable, and 
by a trick — in the one instance of locale, in the other of tech¬ 
nique. In fact Berard’s signature is so personal that some 
have called the years 1930-1949 the ‘ Berard Period.’ This 
is precisely because of the man’s versatility and his mastery 
of many elements in the worlds of art, theatre and gracious 

1* • O 

living. 

As elsewhere I have treated at some length several aspects 
of Berard’s busy career, here I should like to dwell on the 
scope of his contributions to the theatrical arts. The creation 
of thirty major works for the various branches of the theatre 
in twenty years, during five of which he was inactive, is in 
itself a logistical feat of considerable importance, but the 
quality is infinitely more impressive than the quantity. 
Working with Boris Kochno, Jean Cocteau, Louis Jouvet, 
Leonide Massine, George Balanchine, Edouard Bourdet, 
Berard was functional and poetic to an extent probably 
unequalled by any other theatrical artist of our time. 

The ability to recognise the medium and milieu in which 
1S P rota g° msts w ere going to operate made Berard unique 
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among modern designers. His intelligence reached far 
beyond the brush and scissors. It reached into the text. By 
being concerned with the medium of the character he con¬ 
tributed more vitally and spectacularly to the visual feast of 
the spectator than many an artist who is concerned first with 
the effect on the audience. Berard’s work is discreet, hut 
always personal and theatrical. His costumes are created to 
be lived in, by the persons in the presentation — be they 
classical dancers, fairy-tale characters, courtly figures, or what 
have you. His clothes always seem to be tailor made 
personal creations, and never like store bought bargains. 

While we applaud Oliver Smith’s frame sets for Rodeo 
(Copland-DeMille), are carried away by the fantasy in 
Eugene Berman’s presentation of Giselle, and marvel at Paul 
Tchelitchew’s Ondine (Giraudoux), Christian Blrard com¬ 
bined to a fantastic degree the talents most needed in the 
theatre to-day — poetic imagination within a realm o 
functionalism. Berard enabled us to bring into the Atomic 
Era the necessary emotional surroundings. By this statement 
there is no intention to belittle the extraordinary achievements 
of Picasso, Chagall, Fedorovitch, Braques, Rouault and a 
score of others, but for sustained contribution to the theatre, 
ballet and film over the past wo decades there was no 
one like Berard, and this was quite generally recognised by 


public and artists alike. . . 

F Theatrically the era is one of light , and B^rar , 

Tchclitchew and Berman have all realised dm dramamally 
_ frequently making lights perform the work o backdrop 
in former days. They have ' modelled wtth hgh. none mom 
successfully than Berard. Revolt,ng against die tod 
artificiality of the nineteenth century they have no. ov« 
loaded die stage with ' realistic accessor.es, nor w,th the 
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splotches of colour used by the symbolists. Berard 
synthesised the reforms of Meyerhold, Stanislawsky, Appia, 
Craig to make practical use of them while toning down the 
spatial austerities with pastels — colours which Vuillard or 
Monet might have used — while preserving some of the 
mystery of Odilon Redon. Berard’s colours, which might 
have come from the Impressionists or Nabis, were mosdy 
pastel, including pale pink and yellow, pale blue, furious 
red, and grey. 

I have already indicated that Berard was concerned with 
the medium in which his protagonist was going to operate, 
for he created clothes which mould and upholster in a unique 
way each figure with whom he worked, thus rediscovering 
the essential laws of movement. Berard has more than an 
understanding of architecture as applied to stage works, and 
more than a knack for costumes, with an eye for colour and 
style. He had completeness of conception and then know¬ 
ledge and perseverance in the execution of the details of his 
ideas. His adaptability was such as to make the most 
unlikely costumes seem completely plausible and natural, as 
if it were the latest style, and at the same time classic, or 
romantic, depending on the theme of the work. Board’s 
gift of creating and maintaining the desired effect, and not 
merely supporting the action through cloth and paint, was 
magical and mystical in itself. Be the scene tragic or gay, 
major or minor, mondaine or circusy, he found the right 
colours and forms with which to transform the bare stage 
economically into another realm, all because he could read 
die text of his plays and because his interest was not con¬ 
fined to his particular talent. (Characteristically, Gide was 
one of his favourite authors even if he never designed the 
visual element for any of his works). 
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The debut of Christian Berard as a designer for the 
theatre was set for the year 1928, when Serge de Diaghilew 
requested him to do the sets for an impending revival of 
Coppelia, but this project fell through and Diaghilew died 
before he could give Berard another commission. Actually 
it was Diaghilew’s close collaborator, and Berard s lifelong 
friend, Boris Kochno, who first presented the public with the 
stage work of Berard. This was Sauguet’s ballet, La Nuit, 
produced in the Cochran Revue of 1930 in London. From 
then until his death Berard collaborated on such exciting 
works as Balanchine’s Cotillon, Massine’s Symphonic 
Fantastique, Petit’s Us Forains, Cocteau’s La Belle et la 
Bete and La Voix Humaine, and Jouvet’s productions of 
Giraudoux and Moliere. Dying of a stroke while working 
on Jouvet’s latest production, he is buried in Pans Pere 

Lachaise cemetery, near Moliere, and David. 

The importance of Berard in the theatre is that he 
gathered up the taste of the time, and expressed it perfectly, 
like Mozart of a previous era, or Proust at the turn 0 e 
century. True Berard was not working harmoniously wit 
the forces of democratisation found in many artists, but e 
was expressing beautifully the greatness in European civilisa- 
non and culture in our day, and like Ingres under the 
Second Empire he moved ahead at the very tune when some 

believed he was moving backward. 

One can well ask, with )can Cocteau, What wdl we do 

without Bcbe? He was our life blood.' 



A, V . Coton 


THINKING AND DANCING 

The impact of the social conscience on Ballet 

A VERY brief examination of the concept of ‘ the social 
conscience ’ and of the substructure of the art of Ballet 
throughout its history will quickly convince us that any 

liaison between the two is, ideologically, an impossibility_ 

or le * us say was an impossibility until the occurrence of the 
events involving Fokine and Duncan forty years ago. The 
processes set in motion by these two are not yet fully worked 
out; the scene of all contemporary Theatre Dance is over¬ 
shadowed by their giant ghosts. 

Social conscience can be defined as that awareness of 
responsibility which drives those possessed of it to struggle 
for the betterment of any depressed group or class which 
suffers social injustice. It is a concept of humanitarian 
behaviour which could only emerge after the Reformation; it 
did not exist while the Roman Catholic Faith held dominion 
over all men’s minds. For fifteen hundred years the rich 
man in his casde cared nothing about the existence of the 
poor man at his gate-it wasn’t his business to question 
the hierarchic order of Christian society and if Charity bade 
him throw the broken meats from his table towards the poor 
man, that very action substantiated the idea that —within 
the Christian dispensation - some stood high while others 
lay permanently low in the social scale. It was only after the 
Reformation was established that the idea could easily enter 
men s minds that wealth and power and their accompanying 
exploitations should not exist unquestioned side by side with 
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avoidable misery and human degradation. It is only when 
this stage of Western European civilisation has been reached 
that the arts, especially Painting, Literature, Drama and all 
their subsidiary forms, can become vehicles of protest against 
Man’s inhumanity towards Man. 

In our literature we see what is probably one of the first 
stirrings of social consciousness in the work of Langland, and 
occasionally in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries it 
colours a work of art here and there. Swift’s Modest 
Proposal is one of its earliest strong formulations which is 
widely known: and beneath the pictorial savagery of 
Hogarth and Rowlandson we get hints of a sensibility con¬ 
cerning the unjust disposition of the world s good things as 
between the Haves and the Have-Nots. 

With the awful example of the French Revolution behind 
them, and a growing awareness of what Natural Selection 
and Industrialism were doing to their own milieux, the 
artists of the years 1800-1900 numbered in their ranks many 
possessors of a social conscience. During that century of 
alleged progress three artists made superb didactic and 
polemical use of the Novel and The Drama —so that 
Dickens, Shaw and Ibsen between them perhaps alleviated 
more bad practices, industrial, social, and domestic than the 
reform legislation inspired by professional politicians. Here 
and there we find occasional evidence that composers and 
librettists of Opera were aware of great social unbalance, but 
we should have to dig wide and deep into the annals of 
Ballet to find a work of Theatre Dance that showed social 
consciousness - until Fokine and Duncan emerged to make 

hlS B^the nineteenth century, Ballet was firmly organised in 
a dozen countries, developed out of an aristocratic entertain- 
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ment and requiring big organisms and big finances for its 
continuance. State or Imperial Purses subsidised it in 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Warsaw, Stuttgart, whose academies 
were hothouses producing choice blooms for royal delecta¬ 
tion. Milan, Copenhagen, Paris and a few other cities had 
academies attached to state-supported Operas; and in 
England where it was a popular form of commercial theatre 
for two or three decades, it lacked supporting academies and 
had poor standards of aesthetics and presentation, and died 
practically unnoticed at the end of the Edwardian era. It 
would be outside the scope of this brief study to analyse 
the dominant ideology in Ballet over five centuries; let us 
accept that, being essentially a hothouse product for luxury 
consumers, its idea-content always faithfully reflected the 
society supporting it. All Ballet was based on the unshake- 
able notion of the continuance of the status quo] It was the 
background of this kind of thinking which led to the per¬ 
petuation all through the nineteenth century of the forms 
of the 4 Romantic Ballet ’ — which had legitimately 
flourished in the period 1815-1840, and which was by 1900, 
artistically, a perfect anachronism. 

Early in the ipoo’s both Fokine and Duncan emerged, as 
leaders of two dissenting movements. Fokine was of that 
group led by Diaghilew which brought a reformed kind of 
Ballet out of Russia into the salubrious atmosphere of the 
West in 1909, and his reformist thinking covered all the 
technical problems of choreography and theatre-craft. He 
also felt the weight of those freely circulating ideas which 
were common currency among artists and philosophers, 
though it is quite possible that he had acquired a ‘ Western 
oudook ’ before he left Russia. He came from St. Peters¬ 
burg, the city which had always been Russia’s ‘ window on 
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to Europe ’ and was the primary channel through which 
Western ideas were imported. In Petrouchfo he created 
a masterpiece of Ballet based on technical, expressive and 
ideological concepts which would not have been tolerated 
inside Russia, and though this work’s 4 social message ’ is a 
completely subconsciously derived one, Pelrouch\a is this 
century’s first classic of Ballet as much through its idea as 
through its artistry. 

Isadora Duncan invented the Modern Dance, visited most 
European countries, including Russia, met Fokine, and had 
some small influence on him: from her has sprung the entire 
Modern Dance movement — a form made historically 
inevitable (as a counter-development) by the decadence of 
Ballet at the close of the nineteenth century. Her ideology 
was based on her sincere but turbulent imaginings derived 
from reading Shakespeare, the English Romantic poets, 
Winckelmann and Walt Whitman; dancing barefoot in soft 
and diaphanous voiles she gave expression to her romantic 
feelings about such abstractions as Love, Mankind, Democ¬ 
racy et al. 

In Fokine’s case Pctrouch{a was an oddity and he did 
. not make many more; his reforming urge was to bring 
common-sense and a little clear logic to the use of the basic 
technical material of Ballet - he did not quarrel with the 
material he had been brought up to use, his antagonism was 
against the methods of its misuse. He invented the one-act 
dramatic or atmospheric ballet (now the norm of Western 
practice) and went on using plots and ideas hardly dissimilar 
from those in vogue during the previous century. Although 
he might never have used the word, Ballet was to him still an 
• escapist ’ art, and his subjects rarely differed from those of 
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Taglioni, Perrot, Mazilier and Petipa — i.e. fairy dolls which 
came to life: lovelorn maidens who committed suicide and 
underwent revivification: poets who, instead of drudging 
away at the writing of poetry, spent their time having visions 
. .. and so on. His fatal influence was to have brought logic 
into the choreographer’s field of action, and the idea that 
human beings, as well as fairy-tale princesses, were interest¬ 
ing. Later ballet-makers (Nijinsky, Massine, Tudor and 
a few others) carried his adumbrations much further until 
to-day we have many ballets whose personnel are pure hoi 
polloi — Tudor’s Dar\ Elegies and Judgment of Paris , 
and Page’s Frankie and Johnny are examples in which the 
fears, elations, hopes and joys of real characters are 
delineated. 

America, and the Middle Europe of the 1920’s, were the 
places in which Modern Dance caught on most easily; this 
form of Theatre art is only now emerging from its infancy 
and is difficult to analyse comprehensively in a short space. 
Simply, it is a kind of ‘ primitive ’ dancing, antipathetic to 
both the decadence of subject-matter and expressive 
emptiness which were the chief marks of the Ballet — every¬ 
where— by the year 1900. For forty years dancers and 
choreographers, aided by laborious researchers such as 
Rudolf Laban, Mary Wigman, Kurt Jooss, Martha Graham 
(themselves dancers, too) have striven to create systems of 
bodily expressiveness which are sustained by an athletic 
(rather than a balletic) discipline, and which allow direct 
conveyance to an audience of the dancer’s 'personal reaction 
to the emotion or idea implicit in the structure of each dance. 
Despite a fierce and unrelenting opposition from the 
majority of supporters of traditional Ballet, Modern Dance 
has swept America, the country whose present-day social, 
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political, and economic backgrounds provide the most fertile 
soil for its growth. Being new, and free in its forms, this 
dancing lent itself, from the outset, as a suitable means of 
social comment of any kind. Both in America for the past 
forty years, and in the Germany which rose out of the 1920’s, 
its subject-matter is mostly identical with that used by poets, 
dramatists, novelists, painters —the still sacred idea of 
Democracy, equality between men, protest at social injustice 
and racial or religious persecution. A list of tides of some 
works by Modern Dancers in America is significant: 
American Document, American Saga, Appalachian Spring, 
Dance for To-morrow, Deaths and Entrances, Every Soul is 
a Circus, Dust Bowl Ballads, Frontier, Liberty Song, Ode to 
Freedom, The Race of Life, Rhapsody, U.S.A., Song of the 
West, Southern Impressions, Wide Open Plains', on subjects 
of the romance of exploration and development, of the still 
mediaeval culture of the South, on the agricultural depres¬ 
sion; on those themes, still so dear to the American heart, 
expounded in Walt Whitman’s poetry. 

In this country very little of Modem Dance is known 
apart from the work of Kurt Jooss, whose company was 
domiciled here after the Nazi rise to power; a company 
which competed successfully for many years with groups 
performing traditional Ballet. These works represented one 
of the most fully developed forms of Modern Dance, with 
both its expressive system and its technical forms strongly 
Teutonic in Character. ‘ The Green Table,’ seen in proper 
perspective, is a masterpiece comparable with ‘ Petrouchka, 
in which the pattern of political action which results in war, 
and the effects of modern warfare, were revealed in a moving 
parable of action. Jooss’ other great work, ‘ The Big City, 
presented a microcosmic study of the crowded pattern of love, 
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poverty, despair, sacrifice, gaiety which is the world of the 
proletariat and artisan class in the modern industrial city. 

The present-day choreographer no longer has to plan his 
work as a souffle for a courtly and aristocratic auoience; this 
fact can be assessed as a valid ideological development which 
has resulted from the continuous social pressures affecting all 
men’s conduct in the past fifty years, for, mutatis mutandis, 
the wider the range of expressiveness which is available to 
any group of artists, the more their works will appeal to a 
larger audience and to more varied degrees of taste and 
sensibility in that audience. 

What might be termed ‘ the impact of the real world on 
the art of Theatre Dance ’ has, however, not been quite so 
direct, nor so easily accepted by creators and producers of 
Dance as might be supposed from the history outlined above. 
The pioneers of Modern Dance have known that their 
philosophical ideas —along with their capacities to arouse 
tears and laughter — are only transmissible in a dance-form 
which carries its own inherent logic, and therefore its own 
special appeal as a theatre style. In Modern Dance circles 
only the top rank masters have made works with the 
same frightening emotive power as ?etrouch\a and Dar\ 
Elegies\ Martha Graham’s Appalachian Spring, Doris 
Humphrey’s Inquest and Valerie Bettis’ As 1 Lay Dying, 
belong to this category. 

With regard to Ballet, a form which underwent a great 
resurgence in the early 1930*5, it can be computed roughly 
that European and American choreographers have created 
well over one thousand works inside the past twenty years: 
personal acquaintance and the study of many types of con¬ 
temporary ballctography suggest that only a small proportion 
of these reflect their creators’ possession of any kind of social 
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sensibility. It is one of the more fascinating speculations in 
this field whether the traditional Ballet will digest the new 
realism about subject-matter at a faster rate than Modern 
Dance will absorb certain technical and expressive formulas 
from the older-established branch of Theatre Dancing — 
each an essential condition for the survival of either form. 
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ME AT THE OPERA 

AJANY years ago I fell in love, in the way that one does 

A fall in love when still quite young — that is, with a 
kind of magnificent indiscrimination. I fell in love with — 
opera. I listened to it all, listened greedily and with no 
critical faculty at all. The Bohemian Girl — Mari tana — 
Faust — with the well-known Charles Manners actually 
introducing a ' drinking song ’ which was not in the script, 
because it gave him the opportunity to use his voice to its 
gymnastic best. Wagner —oh, those interminable choruses, 
those stout ladies who inhabited Venusberg, and those 
wretched pilgrims who never ceased meandering up and 
down! Lohengrin, where the swan invariably stuck, and the 
large red hands appeared pushing, and the sound of the 
orchestra was almost drowned by the heavy breathing of 
sweating scene shifters! I listened, too, to Gilbert and 
Sullivan, which I admit I still prefer to Wagner — the music 
is so much more pleasant and everyone is not so deadly 
serious. Then I heard opera in Germany, and thought how 
good was the decor, how fine the voices, how wonderful the 
music and - how hideous the language in which the operas 
were sung. Rosentyvalier, Salome, Don Giovanni and, best 
o all perhaps, Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. 

From that day my doom was sealed: I had ceased to love 
without a certain discrimination, and I knew that, with the 
exception of Mozart, Italian opera claimed my heart. 

In happier days, when petrel was cheap, and when every¬ 
one seemed to have more time, and possibly more inclination, 
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for pleasure, I literally ‘ followed opera through Italy.’ The 
more I learned, the more I wished to learn. Naples, Rome, 
Mantua, Venice —the Fenice is surely the loveliest of all 
opera houses — Verona, Trieste and Milano; I visited them 
all. The singers were incomparable —Gigli was at his very 
best, even though he never learnt to act —Volpi, Pasero, 
Borgioli, Malipiero, who, had he been blessed with a few 
more inches, could have attained even greater fame than he 
has done. The charming Toti dal Monti, still delightful 
as ever, was playing dialect comedies and drawing all Rome 
to hear her. Caniglia, Paliguhi — too stout even then but 
with a voice like silk — Ebe Stignani, Ena Suez, and the 
greatest of all 1 Turandots ’ — Gina Cigna. Then, Italy had 
only recendy lost Toscanini. She still had Marinuzzi, 
Vittorio Gui — who wields his conductor’s baton too seldom 
in these days — and Capuana was in the early stages of his 
career. As people like to say regarding the old time music 

hall, ‘ Those were the days!’ 

Because Lake Garda, where I have lived for more years 
than I really care to remember, is only, on the Sirmione side, 
thirty-five kilometri from Verona, one of the ‘ high lights ’ of 
the operatic year for me was, and always will be, the opera 
given in the Arena in the open air. Thirty thousand people 
gather in that vast arena to listen to opera! I heard opera 
there in 1940; that was the last time until 1948. It was a 
peak year, that of 194 o — Gugliemo Tell, La Fiamma, Don 
Carlo and La Dannazione di Faust. The conductors were 
Marinuzzi and Gui. The cast included Tancrcdi Pasero, de 
Sved, Caniglia, Stignani, Tagliabuc, Licia Albanese and 

Gina Cigna. 

Taking it altogether this year of 1949 has not been par¬ 
ticularly outstanding, though Volpi after some slight trouble 
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with his throat came back recovered to play II Trovatore , and 
Ebe Stignani was, as always, superb. I refused to go and 
listen to Lohengrin; I have heard II Trovatore so often that 
I believe I could conduct it — and without a score too! I 
had heard Ri'goletto not long ago in Trieste, with Carlo 
Tagliabue singing beautifully, as he invariably does, and 
acting magnificendy. So I went to hear La Fanciulla del 
West, one of the lesser known of Puccini’s operas. I have 
only heard it twice before-at the Tcatro dell’Opera in 
Rome and at Brescia. On this particular night, nature had 
been generous; not only was it fine and warm, but there was 
a moon, almost full, mounting the skies slowly, so that you 
knew by the time the third act was reached she would be 
shining full on to the stage. 

We drove into Verona. The road was filled with con¬ 
veyances of all kinds — smart cars, others less smart but still 
serviceable, and Fiats crammed to suffocation, for Italians 
do not mind filling their cars to overflowing. There were 
trotting buggies, a type of dog cart, carts drawn by a couple 

of horses, and bicycles by the hundred - all making for 
Verona. 

The beautiful Piazza Bra was filled, and at every cafe 
people were dining, for Italian opera is no short business. 
The opera begins at nine and you are liable to be watching 
the end of it some considerable time after twelve. (I have 
eft the arena at half-past one many times.) The arena itself 
was a magnificent sight: the great arc lamps burning on the 
stage acted effectively as a curtain, completely hiding the 
stage from the audience. The seats, good hard stone* rose 
tier upon per. Only in the actual auditorium were there 
cha,rs - and these of doubtful comfort. Vendors of soft 
drinks, cool beer, sweets, programmes and the story of the 
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opera hurried about, friends greeted friends, and there was 
everywhere a sense of good-humoured expectancy. 

Someone on the stage struck the gong for the first time! 
The audience sat up! A second signal — they leaned 
forward, and then — the third ! The opera was about to 
begin. There was a round of applause as the conductor — 
on this evening, Votto — entered. He bowed to his orchestra 
— nearly a hundred strong — then to the audience. The 
great arcs swung round to illuminate the stage: For a 
moment the arena seemed in darkness. Then from every¬ 
where came points of light. It is an old custom that before 
the opera begins everyone lights one of the little Italian 
matches known as cerini. In the old days people brought 
candles with them and used them to find their way to their 
seats. This year tiny candles, as we might use on Christmas 
trees, were being sold at the entrances in aid of the men who 
had been broken and mutilated during the last war. The 
effect of these thousands of little lights is charming; it seems 
that an army of glow worms has invaded the arena. They 
die down and you hear the ‘ tap-tap ’ of the conductor’s 
baton. The opera is taken from a play by David Belasco. 
The scene is an inn where the miners are gathered. The 
miners sing, have their small quarrels, the Sheriff stalks 
about looking impressive - as later he proves to be. There 
are no women’s voices in the chorus of this opera; there are 
only two women - ‘ Minnie,’ the soprano, and an Indian 
woman who sits rocking herself backwards and forwards. 
I have never felt that Puccini — that ‘ Man of the Theatre 
as Sardou called him - gets ‘into his-stride'through the 
first act. The plot is rather obvious, there is something 
which takes your mind back to Tosco- but ‘Minnie’ is 
no ‘ Floria Tosca.’ The waits between the scenes are always 
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long in an Italian opera house. They ‘ hammer ’ everything 
together, they*do not use braces as we do. We set up ’ 
scenery, they ‘ build ’ it. The process is long, but no one 
appears to mind. You know that you have at least half an 
hour, possibly forty-five minutes, so you wander out into the 
warm still night, and as there is a cafe every ten yards it is 
easy enough to obtain cups of that good, strong Italian coffee 
— or even less innocent beverages. Back for the second 
act —a great act this, filled with drama, even if the arias 
are not outstanding. There is melody — as there is in every 
opera which Puccini wrote — movement, and on this 
occasion there is a soprano who knows how to act! We 
watch her agree to play her game of poker with the sheriff, 
see her slip the aces — presumably — into her stocking, and 
feel delighted that she has ‘ put a swift one over on him.’ 
There is that wonderfully tense moment when the sheriff is 
leaving: Johnson lies hidden in the loft, wounded. The 
sheriff stands below where he is hidden. He feels something 
wet falling on his hand, examines it —it is Johnson’s blood. 
The game is up! He is caught, carried down and Minnie is 
left alone by the dying fire. 

Another interval, more coffee, more greeting people you 
have not seen for a year. Back for the great third act. 

There is applause for the setting — real horses, and a real 
waterfall where the water falls and tumbles and leaps over 
great boulders; not looking, as stage waterfalls do so often, 
as if a stage hand were pouring down a few poor trickles 
from a milk jug! Johnson is to be hanged, but first he sings 
that aria which only Puccini could have written, an aria so 
beautiful, so tender-‘Tell her I gained my freedom’ 
which I have seen translated as ‘ Tell her I went a long way 
off.’ Then that happy ending, when everyone sings — for 
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no Italian opera would be complete without these words — 
‘ Mai Pui — Mai Pui!’ Never again, never again. 

The time is nearly half past twelve, the moon is blazing 
down on the stage. Slowly — and how slowly! — we make 
our way out of the arena. Happy, content —even more 
content when we have visited a little cafe and drunk glasses 
of icy cold beer. Sentiment and emotion, I find, create a 
dreadful sense of thirst! 

Walking back to the car, everyone is humming, singing or 
whisding: 



Another performance at the great arena at Verona is over. 
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BRITTEN AT THE CROSSROADS 

JN the development of the great operatic composer — as, 
indeed, with all other creative artists — there comes a 
crucial testing point at which, faced by two possible courses, 
he must formulate a decision upon which his whole future 
will rest. Up to this time, the intensity of his vision and the 
power of controlling his artistic medium have gradually 
increased; then, in some major work his potentialities are 
realised for the first time and the full quality of his genius 
stands revealed. If he is to achieve lasting eminence he must 
accept the responsibilities with which his accomplishment 
has invested him, and produce thenceforward only such work 
as is consistent with this standard: if he contents himself 
with producing work of lesser importance, he is guilty of 
evading these responsibilities to his art and his public. This 
is not to condemn the composing of occasional minor works, 
but it does imply that the composer’s energies should be 
chiefly directed towards the attainment of a yet higher 
standard. Verdi and Wagner arc instances of this principle, 
the former in the operas that followed Aida, the latter in all 
his music-dramas subsequent to Lohengrin . At the present 
time it is in the career of Benjamin Britten that this basic 
aesthetic problem may most profitably be examined. 

Although he did not enter the operatic field until 1944, 
when he began work with Montagu Slater on Peter Grimes 
Britten had already shown in Les Illuminations , the Michel¬ 
angelo Sonnets and the Serenade a distinct leaning towards 
the more dramatic style of writing. He had gained a wide 
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knowledge of the theatre, moreover, by composing incidental 
music to the Auden-Isherwood expressionist play, The 
Ascent of F 6 , and by his collaboration with Auden in the 
production of an operetta, Paul Bunyan. The value of this 
training was immediately evident in Peter Crimes , which 
displayed a sure grasp of form and the ability to weld 
musical and dramatic materials into the organic unity of 
true operatic expression. Rejecting the Wagnerian principle 
of creating ‘permanent melody,' Britten turned to the 
classical conception of opera in which a succession of clear- 
cut vocal numbers express the emotional content of selected 
dramatic situations. Continuity is nevertheless maintained, 
for with rare exceptions full closes occur only at the ends 
of the three acts, and orchestral interludes are employed to 
prepare the audience for changes in mood or feeling, hi 
the second act is found a notable example of the composer 
power of presenting particular incidents in sign.fican 
relation to then general background - in this case to the 
life of a fishing community. Here the quarrel between Ellen 
and Grimes over the custody of the young apprenuce evolve 
simultaneous with, and imaginatively related to, the sections 
of a church service. This is but one of numerous man.festa- 
tions in Peter Grimes that Britten possesses the quata 
essential to the creation of operatic works which wUu-» 
changes of fashion and outlook, qualities which carry with 

th ”nTrtTpe ofLu^T™'* to be no less interesting and 

ojna. than its predecessor, but for very = 

In the period between these two major composition , 

ha (^launched with Eric Croaier and lohn «■*■£»£ 
pany whose aim was the creation of a form of English opr 
requiring only small resources of singers and players. This 
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first chamber opera is a highly successful work — within the 
limitations imposed upon its composer. Ideas and charac¬ 
ters are expressed in musical terms with amazing force and 
clarity by the use of only twelve instruments. Yet, whilst 
acknowledging that he achieves distinction only by accepting 
the limitations inherent in the art-form in which he works, 
one may question whether the composer is justified in 
imposing upon himself artificial limitations in order to meet 
temporary difficulties. Since its scoring renders it unsuitable 
for presentation in a large opera house, The Rape of Lucretia 
does not rank in scale with Peter Grimes. 

Britten’s next venture was a comic opera, Albert Herring , 
for which Eric Crozier provided a sparkling libretto based 
on Maupassant’s Le Rosier de Madame Husson. By exploit¬ 
ing his gift for musical characterisation and infusing his 
music with true comic spirit, Britten produced a work which 
is excellent theatre, but in which the action is allowed so to 
predominate that the music, no longer the main driving 
force, plays a merely illustrative role. Hence it is the 
humour in plot and characterisation that one remembers in 
Albert Herring — not, as in The Marriage of Figaro the 
music itself. Though it undoubtedly shows Britten’s 
amazing versatility, Albert Herring cannot be said to 
represent any real advance in his artistic development. 

In his last work for the stage, Let’s Ma\e An Opera , 
Britten has concerned himself only with providing entertain¬ 
ment; there is no intention here of making any important 
contribution to the field of serious opera. This novel 
‘ entertainment for young people ’ is cleverly conceived and 
admirably successful in its purpose. Whether that purpose 
is worthy of the composer of Peter Grimes is a matter which 
devotees of opera must decide for themselves; it is sufficient 
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here to record one’s thankfulness that Puccini followed La 
Boheme by Tosca when he might possibly have been tempted 
instead to write a Christmas pantomime. 

Britten’s next opera is anxiously awaited by those who 
hailed him in 1945 as the first composer since Purcell to 
achieve international recognition for an English opera. It 
was then felt that the opportunity had at last arrived of 
securing a place for English opera on a level with the highest 
achievements of other countries, and that Britten himself 
might ultimately rank with Mozart, Verdi and Wagner. 
Although he has in subsequent operas shown a progressive 
tendency to write entertaining music on a restricted scale to 
meet the demands of the moment, it is hoped that Britten 
will now decide to face up to his responsibilities. Only by 
taking this step will he attain full stature as a major operatic 
composer; if he does not maintain the standard of Peter 
Grimes he will rank only as the composer of one fine work, 
as in the case of Leoncavallo and Mascagni, and will accord¬ 
ingly be judged a minor figure in the realm of opera. 






